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Director of Rome’s Municipal Band and of the Department of Band Instruction in the Royal Musical Liceo of Italy. 


ALESSANDRO VESSELLA. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative ot LAMPERTI. 

yc prepares for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
inter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 Bo. 18th >t., Philadelphia. Dresden,  & 
“{ declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be m nly 
representative and | advies all pepils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by 

Signed) Pror. a B *LAMPERTL 
June 17, 1800. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Hast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER 


TENOR ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


Society of the 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


— EMMA RODERICK, 


Ragté Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr, and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone--Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
West 44th Street, New York 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church Concert, Opera 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 24d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com. 
munion), New York. 


Mr, TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio; 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA D’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 
Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 


124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction 


11) East 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 

Concert, Grpteria, Opera. 
LAMPERTI (&lder) 


The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


Certificated pupil of 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 


Autherses teacher of the Leschetizky method. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio he Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 


Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her tamous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musica! directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 








GERRIT SMITH. 

Organist and Conductor 
578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 


Studio: 
South Church, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 

1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Vratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York, 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: 30 West 59th Street. New York, 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 


Address, 2871 lith Ave., near 173d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York 
Mure. KATHARINE EVANS VON | EDMUND J. MYER 
KLENNER, ii 
- C . u or an .ecturer 0 mporté 
Soprano. soul taplen, Send for Circular. 


32 East 23d Street, New York City 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’'S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Playing 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 

Mae. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, 


University Connection . - ; 
Metropolitan College of Music 


New York. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe + 1 Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Stiver Lake, N. Y 
For particulars address 


28 West 19th Street, New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 

Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 

Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 

Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatical'y tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voca! Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 








THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 








487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 


Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorvo. 
Address : 157 East 36th street, 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York 


A, VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivalsand Musi. 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York, 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 20th Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York, 





FROEHLICH SCHOOL 
MUSIC, 

2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. Al 

branches of music taught by eminent teachers, 

5S FROEHLICH, Director, 


THE OF 





Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 

‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in wale I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’"—WM. Mason 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MME 





Mr. LEO KOFLER 

Voice Culture 
Choirmaster St 
New York. Author of * 


Pauls Chapel, 


Organist and 
The Art 


Trinity Parish, 
of Breathing.” 


Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Asn ciation and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York 
ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and forthe past three 
years instructor of Mme. LIL LIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 








60u Union Place, Elm:ra, N. Y. 
Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 


of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
ur Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN 


Vocal Teacher, 58 seated Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E 
Catenhusen as an exceilent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN LILL!I LEHMANN, 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklya. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments 08 
voice production. E 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. Insrruction, 
128 West 89th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in ome ag Oy and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 Hast 14th St.,New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 


Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio; 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
renee Elysées), Paris, 


Mrs. ‘beashanee Giemaun mao 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M, to 1 P. M. 
188 Sth Avenue, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
. “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
« “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of penal 8 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





@@™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist, 
will return to America September 1. For engage- 
ments and lessons (Leschetizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 





ATALIE ME. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 











SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI, 


204 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Parvo. 


S » 


Leadon; E ngland. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE DSLEVES 1 POUR L'AVENIR. 


Moe. EMELIE. HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage - Platform. Lecturers 
qeacked. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


Maspenoesziiss YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 





Mise-en- 





MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice. Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralio Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, . 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 











Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 


THEATRE IN STuDI0. 
11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 

practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 

solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St, Potersbourg. 





MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—DireEcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 








A, B,C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


85 RUB DEB BERRI, PARIS. 





The Most Successful SCNoOo! in America. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Take adv: antage of the Special Summer Course for Teachers and Advanced 
Thirty-five lessons, 


Players. 


Terms $45.00. 
lessons. 


Send for circular. 


Course begins August 8 and continues for five weeks. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 15th Street, New York City. 


including class, private and lecture 


Address 


~ Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN. METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Parc Monceat.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—+—-PARIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET, 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 
PARIS. 


Pare Monceaa. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera, 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 
M. LEON JANCEY, 


Du Theatre ’Odéon, Paris. 
Lyric Declamat‘ »n—-Facial Expression 
Interpretation-- Diction 
In NEw Yor« SEPTEMBER 1 10 NOVEMBER 1, 1806. 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON, 
Limited number of pupilsonly received. Please 
address iinmediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


MME, TALGUEN. 





8 Rae Clement Marot. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO---Concert, Oratorio. 
2 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr..IVAN MORAWSKL 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1404 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal lnastruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 

















Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of Now York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President, 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Departement, 
R. Huntington WooAlman, /rincipfal Organ Daft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Priacifal Vielia Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musienl Director and 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifpa/~Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 
All Anpennen of Music, Elocution and Languages 
ta 
> eA FREES pte am ty hte Singi 
Sight Reading (instrumental), C es Orche 
Operatic and Chamber Music Cl asses. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s, 6d. to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 190 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
tp Lady Gupercatendens, Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON | par tage Secretary. 
Victoria Embank ment, London, #. C. 


Mr, ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the A’sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Bari’s Court, 8. W., London. 








HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Cc ycerts, Queen 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Ne. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


ix Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or sma!! orchestras, 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Kigin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 


Stammering, lis: falsetto and al! and 
voice aedeste Corneal. ‘noes 
“Mrs. Emil Betas is a recognised authority 
on vocal traini —The 

“Mra Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical! prinei- 


ples.” — 
18 Barl’s Court Square, London, 8. W 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


best me of adveriising everyt connected wit 
iad, Ir and Scotland tpotionen 


upon to the 
iN, W.. NG TS 


offices: 19 Herners &t., LO! 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolf, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Noll, Berlin. 

Sole erg ort of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
So gg Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, t e 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Prineipal Agency for Musie Teachers. 











Sesvetary. 
19 & 21 E. l4th STREET, NEW YORE 


Apply for Catalogues. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CR Peeauetians of Mee present year are 
the we have ever offered, and 
; ¥ of fone the : loans le ‘ 















in Piano Manufacture, We 
sotiett for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 

public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
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Single copies, 77 Avenue de lOpéra, 37 Rue Marbeuf, 
224 rue de Rivoli, 8 Clement-Marot, Paris. 





THOUGHTS OF IMPRESARIOS. 


EAR Mr. Grat, is there any real top or bot- 
D tom to this craze for public life by women? 

Oh, yes. The real stuff gets to the top by beginning at 
the bottom. 

Good, very good! Wisdom cooked in wit and quickly 
done. The axiom is fine. What are the facts in the case ? 

Well, this Paris is headquarters, so called, the Holy See 
of the singing culte. You have here some 800, 900, 1,000 
would-be prima ddénnas. Of these I have already seen, 
say, thirty, and among those—— 

At least ten ——? 

Not one! 

ee he 

What do you want? 

I want an efficient, all round, capable prima donna; a 
woman of looks and presence, with a voice better than 99 
per cent. possess, music knowledge, dramatic knowledge; 
one who can act and sing, keep keys and cues, magnetize 
an audience, make people crazy (if but for a season), and 
fill my houses. In short, I want the real stuff, one who 
has begun at the bottom and is already at the top. Iam 
looking for the giants. 

But it is cruel to expect all that of débutants, students, 
how can——? 

I do not ‘‘expect’’ it, I need it. I am not providing 
positions for singers, you know, I am providing prima 
donnas for audiences. We would all like to do everything 
for everybody, of course, but unfortunately we cannot. 
A girl who needs a silk corsage for an oceasion does not 
buy a cotton one for the sake of pleasing the seller. 

What's the matter with those students that you see? 

They call gall courage, vanity genius, and a couple of 
muaths’ studio top-dressing preparation. 

Many of them, though, have beautiful vuices and are 
pretty. 

I am not a teacher or anexpander. I am an impresario. 

Your giants are liable to death, marriage, deformity, or 
rejection by a capricious public. Why not prepare under- 
studies ? 

When we want to replace a giant we go place our hands 
on another giant. No need of a nursery -or of art babes 
either. 

Where are you going to get her ? 

The real stuff is forging ahead somewhere and will be 
at the top when we want her. 

How, practically, is she doing this ? 

How have all the great ones done it, A, B, C, D, &c., 
for years and years? She must sing and sing, get heard, 
get believed in, create a record, get engagements, fill 
houses, be talked about, be able to make people hungry 
for her, and keep on doing it. No matter how much she 
does this, if she is not the “‘real stuff’’ the effort will 
amovnt to naught. 

If she grows old getting ready for you ? 

She will then be no use either. So much the worse for 
her. I am not a provider of happiness, alas! I am an 
employer of values. 

Why don’t you take some of those girls, then, who have 
been trained for and received by the Opera here? Such 
4 person must be ripe for stage work anywhere. 

She might and she might not. She is gotten ready here 
for one opera generally, just to make a début and vary 
things a bit. She is stuffed and crammed and poked with 
that one thing in bad French. What earthly use would 
She be on a stage like the Metropolitan, where we are 
liable to give four operas a week and make all sorts of 
Changes, before an audience which is there to hear the 


cient No. 1 person—a giant. We can‘t wie any other. 

What do you think of Mile. X. as material ? 

She does not strike me as anything extraordinary. She 
seems more like a drawing-room lady than an actress, 
and her voice is not enough to balance that lack, as it 
has in some exceptional cases, An impresario is not look- 
ing for a drawing-room lady. A womat who looked like 
a washerwoman with the real stuff in he}! would do much 
better. 

And what of Mile. Y? She has made some attempts. | 
believe. 

Yes, there you are! Here’s the third time she has come 
to me with no engagement in prospect. She has been 
heard. She has had chances. Believe me, were she the 
real thing she would be picked up froni one to another, 
She would never be looking after the first start or two. 
Such people of different grades of efficiency are being 
looked for all the time, and in time it is I who would come 
to seek her. Those people need never come to me, in 
fact. 

Are you ever deceived in women, thinking they were 
ready for you when they were not? 

Oh! oh! oh! and alas! alas! alas! 

How so, a man of your experience ? 

Well, to begin with, there does not seem to be any reason- 
able means arranged anywhere whereby an aspirant may 
be seen in harness.. There is no trial course before the 
race. There is no chance for either the impres«*io's judg- 
ment or the singer's quulities to do themselves justice. 
Excuse a homely phrase. It is like buying a pig in a bag 
to take a girl from a studio or even from a platform, You 
fancy her voice is good, you imagine she has instinct, 
you are impressed by her manners and dressing. I re- 
member a case not so long ago. I would have staked 
anything on the woman's usefulness, and even power. 
The opportunity occurred to see her in costume, made up 
and acting. Heavens and earth! What a disillusion! 
‘*What a fall was there, my countrymen!"’ She was the 
worst—the worst—oh, my! 

If girls vould be seen in representation then could one 
be sure of them as public successes ? 

Y-e-e-s— No! All of us, the most experienced—and 
in the theatrical as in the operatic stage—are sometimes 
mistaken. The public have refused to coincide with the 
best managing judgments in the world. But the chances 
are iessened by seeing the actors in stage action, 

Why are there not acting schools or actors’ cluls sus- 
tained by débutants or citizens as part of their prepara- 
tion, where they could form casts and practice their reper- 
tories every day, and have state days with coiitume, gas 
light, orchestra—— 

Oh, especially orchestra; that makes such a difference! 
You have no idea——- 

Well, why are there not such things then ?---— 

Oh, well, I suppose if they ought to be they would be! 
Here 's your Paris, where everything is supposed to be all 
right. If it is not here, where could you expect it ? 


Poor benighted, misinformed Mr. Grau! Everything 
all right in Paris in vocal domains! | That's the last / 
French accent, I suppose, 7s all right, tvo, and cannet be 
learned because it never has been, in this seat of infallé- 
bility, this Paris! What a damning ireed this is, any- 
way / 

** It would be if it ought to be!" . 

What a mighty power of progress the «xpestence of 
these executive men would be if summed into : 

“It’s needed, and therefore it’s got ta be!” 

If directors and impresarios and manugers ever would 
lift thetr eyes and scan the big horizon, instead uf keeping 
them eternally glued to the one little patch of earth about 
their feet, what benefits could they not cause produced / 

Lf when they came to a limitation, abarrier,in the great 
art road they would only search and find the cause and 
cure and stir public opinion to it the people would ac- 
complish the rest. They could do anything they liked 
with public opinion, these men—because they amuse it, 

Instead of that, whole chandeliers have to fall out of 
the ceilings and kill people underneath before they will 
budge to improve illumination, With a system at their 
very door for making foreign singers sing French Jike 
born French people they look disconsolate and say: 

“ Ah, if these strangers could only sing French,” and 
théugh losing money by buying bagged pigs they say con- 
tentedly : 

“Tf it was right that we should see the animals, J sup- 
pose we would.” 

Out, out upon it, the whole gang of vaunted practi- 
cality! tis snubbed philosophy, after all, that has to 
push it to its own success. 


What are these girls to do, Mr. Grati, when managers 
and agents, people to whom they might be useful, tell 
them their only objection to them is that they are. dé- 
butants? How can they be anything but débutants until 
they début, and how can they début if prevented because 
they are only debutants ? 

That is all nonsense. Men only tell them that to get 





rid of them, if they find they do not suit, It is an old 








singer, not the opera? You see, we musf have an effi- | eadennii Believe mie, if a girl is ready and a manager sees 


it, he does not care where or how she became so, The 
trouble is they are not half ready. Why, even with me, 
when I say ‘‘giants’’ I do not mean giants of reputation 
and renown, but giants of knowledge, talent, capacity, 
preparation. With that what would I care where she came 
trom, Finland or the Bowery! On the other hand, all sorts 
of foreign bolstering will avail nothing in America if she 
can do nothing with the people when she gets there. So 
there. you are. Reputation helps us as a guide mark or 
izdication, but it is not all-sufficient, as some think. We 
do not risk on reputation but on what that reputation 
possibly represents. It represents little enough sometimes, 
as you know, 

But some of the now great singers did not have success 
atonce. Indeed, some of them hac. to wait—— 

Ah, yes; but you see they had something to wait on— 
voice, temperament, looks—something—and had only to 
wait for the other things. You take lots of these unfor- 
tunate girls over here who imagine themselves all ready to 
go to America, they have absolutely nething whatever to ex- 
pect from what they have, They have neither voice, nor 
health, nor looks, nor physique, not enough voice for a 
church sociable, stiff bodies, no act sense, no facial ex- 
pression--why, nothing! They might wait, even work, till 
doomsday and go no farther. 

They think they have courage—it is only cheek and 
push, If they had courage, they would go te work right. 
The right sort of courage would’ not be fighting agents 
and managers, it would be fighting faults and ignorance, 
True courage would be willing to work at the bottom and 
work up, There is not one of them thatis. They all want 
to go to America and make fortunes and f.ves. It is all 
wrong, you know. 

But all these teachers teach acting, they -——— 

Pouf! 

Well, some of them have nice little theatres. 

Yes? But it is none of it acting enough, No use these 
show-off performances once or twice aterm. They should 
be doing that same thing every day once they get a re- 
pertory. Act, act,act! They do not have acting enough. 
It should be followed separately. They do not realize how 
rmauch they need to act. 

Why not ta!< on that and stir up public opinion to have 
schools of acting, pantomime, &c 

There are lots of people to do those things who. have 
nothing else todo. I am a very busy man with the other 
features. 

Where is the best place for a girl to make a début ? 

Over here, ifshecan, ‘hey have more rehearsal, . They 
play three or four operas a year and have nothing te do 
but rehearse. 

What chance is there in America for a supplementary 
theatre where débutants, good ones, talented and trained, 
but not experienced, may form casts, be conscientiously 
trained, and give correct readings of operas without such 
immense outlay ? 

Americans don’t want to be teught opera nor to watch 
budding genius unfold. They want to get the dearest 
novelties earth holds, whether in wine, wife or song, and 
they pay the highest price possible for the article, Besides 
such an enterprise would have to be supported by govern- 
ment or millionaires. ‘The first is improbable, the second 
more so, for the reason above given. Rich people endow 
schools, colleges, &c., but don't seem to take hold of the 
theatre idea. Besides, those sorts of things ere awfully 
inartistic, 

Of course one does not care to question an authority 
such as Mr. Grau, but really all those last points are 
badly founded, based on what ts in place of what ought to 
be. 

In the first place, there is no intrinsié reason why the 
work in the theatre should be awfully inartistic simply 
because less brilliant than the doings in the New York 
Opera House. Besides, 1 don't think that anyone tver 
accused the doings of the New York Opera House of being 
so infallibly artistic because brilliant, More than once, 
I think, we have heard of their being neither one thing 
nor the other. 

Then the only reason ever why rich people do not give 
to any cause in America ts because they are not stirred to 
it. The supplemental theatre cause ts not brought before 
their eyes asa need. There is nothing they won't endow, 
They have been taught and trained to give to schools and 
colleges, that ts all, 

Again, people as amass, in any country, are a howling 
wilderness as to opinion, It is wholly“ made ground.” 
Even in America, where they are most intelligent of ali, 
they are trained and told and taught what to thirk and 
what to want by leaders, and by the press, and by habit, 
A great many of them do want to learn operas, and more 
about music and compositions than is possible for them at 
present, and many more would want it if they got it. 
The abnormal gormandise of * dearest novelties” will 
end in surfeit when the artistic stomach és hurt, and the 
reaction will b¢ indigestion and ennui that will be hard 
to cure. There is no reason why food should not be 
healthy just because pampered folks clamor for higher 
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scendant of another who by the force of art originality 
created a Marinesque school of poetry, Las now by force 
of his own originality, as applied to puinting, created in 
Paris a Demarinesque school of painting. Aside from 
many technical theories interesting and valu- 
able to painters, Mr. de Marini’s ideas of expression are 
not limited to the curve of the palette, but extend beyond 
to the keyboard, or rather to that which the keyboard 

) by sound. 

An idea of bis is that the value of a painting to the eye 
would be mfinitely enhanced by simultaneous accompani- 
ment of music representing the same subject. Indeed, a 
dream of his, for hours more free from incessant work 
than the present, is to have an art trinity created from 
some grand poem, illustrated by noble paintings and ac- 
companted by music, Examples of this union have already 
been given by the artist before connoisseurs here in Paris, 
and the results have created both talk and thought. 

Well, among other chefs d’ceuvre of the Demarinesque 
school is one of which you doubtless have all heard, as, 
besides its isiternational the original hangs 
in one of your big New York hotels--the New Empire, 
I think—entitled La Nymphe. 

Following the art union idea, a Paris composer, well 
known, M. Micnel Rosen, wrote a musical picture of the 
de Marini painting, and the two were exhibited together, 
rete Bhai ay enema | aga 

character of the musical composition, its 
Senses GAUMECont te eetouane Vlamaice at bome 
tain genre, recommended it to the musical authorities, 
and that ie how La Nymphe, inspired by an American, 
written by a Frenchman, became incorporated in the test 
réperioire of the Paris Conservatoire. 

An interesting feature of Mr. de Marini's technic 1s that 
he does not mix colors on the palette, but places them 
upor the canvas in minuscule points of color—representing 
the molecular construction of all substance. The propor- 
tions in which these are picked on so as to seem blended 
is the artist's secret. 

It is not Aow things are put on the canvas, though that 
raatters; it is what is put on. 

Aprepos, what is becoming of art, and what is to become 
of art according to the present Salon? One would be glad 
to know that there were no jury system connected with 
this work. Then one could imagine that a lot of blasé, 
half drunken Latin-Quarter students hail vied to see how 
monstrous they could make parody appear. It all seems 
like an ugly joke. But think of the art spirit on the part 
of the committees who are supposed to be representing 
all the best there is in modern French ideal! Looking at 
the future in the light of the past, what can they be think- 
ing of to let in some of the things that are there ? 

One could forgive blue hair, green skies and purple 
trees. ‘‘ Idiosyncrasies of technic and search,”’ one might 
say. But the ideals, the ideals, the inspirations, the thought 
habit—what are the men thinking about? In what are 
their minds occupied ? 

The painting of Salammbo, the Carthaginian priestess, 
for example, A woman of Carthage, mind you, of the 
days of old Carthage, a priestess of Carthage, of a heredi- 
ty of centurtes of priesthood, the only daughter of a princely 
priestly house with thunder and lightning in its veins and | ager, 
cyclones in its blood, and then that man has painted 
that idea—— 

What matter how she looked, the priestess of Carthage; 
what matter what she did; what matter the barbarity of 
her day-—think, think of a group of modern 


teire pr thes 


Through the windows of a brasserie on the Boulevard 
de Sébastopol! — 
What is their imagination doing anyway, I want to 
Row ; day and by night, under such a sky as to-day’s, 
1 an air, with such a past behind, with such a future 
fore—what are they feeding on? What is to become of 
ace | such minds 7 
it is not all. ‘The.tent aconedk the Caxthage story 
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. ‘premier! Matho like a Bon Marché clerk on an absinthe 


“*tear’*! A scene where cyclones of centuries’ gathering 
met and broke! 
|And farther on is < picture of the Last Supper, with 
Christ surrounded by twelve red-headed Jews! Where in 
| the mame of heaven, in his numerous spiritual duties, did 
Christ find time to hunt up twelve red-headed Jews, just 


, | to look nice!. This thing looks as if he had selected his 


‘troupe’ and that they all sat down nicely and Josed to 
have their pictures taken for managerial purposes! 
see 

Frugal French had a chance to see how money is spent 
in the New World at the Castellane féte. Taste, skill, 
art and money spelt entertainment for that night. Eight 
different types of music were em and seemed as if 
par hasard in the fairy palace; Waldteufel’s dance music, 
eighty musicians hidden on river banks to weave their 
enchanting melodies, fanfares of hunting horns during 
the feast, two orchestras of tziganes hidden in flowers 
making musical perfume, twenty-four girls playing Greek 
lyres, Pan flutes to honor Phcebus, invisible choruses, 
trumpets, and the regular Opéra concert orchestra under 
MM. Marty and Vidal, playing Handel, Lulli, Bach, Gluck, 
Rameau, &c. 

The next féte artistique will be this winter at the 
Opéra, for the benefit of the Dumas fils monument. Talk 
of a grand union of artists in a Tour de Nesle with Bern- 
hardt, Mounet-Sully, Paul Mounet, Le Bargy, &c. 

Apropos of impresarios’ deceptions, this case of a prima 
donna against the director of the Bouffes-Parisiens is in 
point. 

It seems that here not only must the poor manager 
engage the interpreter chosen by the author, but he must 
employ the interpreter not chosen by the author. In this 
case, anyway, the celebrated writer of Ninette and other 
Tales first would and then would not of the charming and 
seductive sprite who was to be the Etwvile Ninette! 

That was not all, however. In his moment of illusion 
the operetta king found his star scintillating in voice, act 
and person, and forthwith autocrated the poor manager 
into a 60,000 fr. indemnity contract in case of breach of 
faith. When disillusion supervened—in the full re- 
hearsal season even—the creator of Ninette discovered 
that his scintillating sta, was but burnt charcoal in- 
deed, adding among other cinel things that she had 
but ‘‘three gestures."" Whetser one of them was a 
habit of pointing the door to a musician no longer in his 
teens is not stated, but in all events the lady must go! 
Carried out on a 60,000 fr. bank note, however, incurred 
by composer to be paid by manager! Nofun! Last even- 
ing the courts decided that that was as it should be. The 
little lady invented a new gesture, that of a pretty little 
thumb to a pretty little nose, the composer skipped off to 
the Baths, the poor impresario wept between tears, *‘ We’ll 
see!’’ So there's another fix. At least so on dit. 

** ” 

Schumann's Carnaval will be played some forty times 
in the Conservatoire on July 27. 

Mr. Gunsbourg is in Russia. A prince of the blood is 
the latest impresario. S. A. le Prince Constantin (lfred 
Ghica), of Roumania, comes to Paris to engage French 
and Italian, 4 ¢., American, artists to go to the ThéAtre 
National at Jassy. Developments among débuiants may 
be expected. MM. Sallard, Fassé & Co. are aiding in the 
good work. 

Mr. Grau lives just out of Paris when over here, and 
comes in three times a week. He is very much liked over 
here by all, and is intimate with the’ best art authorities. 
He is hopeful and busy. ‘To-day heisin London, Colonel 
Mapleson, Jr., has a chance to make a place for himself 
here if he would turn in and aid.in the various vexed 
questions of prima donna facture. This is his chance. 
He will probably go to Cairo instead, however, where the 
Khedival management has been offered him with good in- 
ducements to work out from. He has qualities to make 
him a very useful pilot in the troubled sea if he would 
only once in a while look toward the rocks instead of all 
the time at sun and stars. (No, I do not mean “ rocks”’ 
in the American sense, I mean the difficulties of the sit- 
uation and the ways out.) His homie in Paris is in the 
aristocratic Henri Martin. M. Gailhard is a fascinating 
man—young, tall, brown, elegant.. Superb stage man- 

ager, educated musician, excellent teacher, conscientious 
toward art effect, good company, kind friend—he has one 
gtave fault in view of foreign education in Paris, of which 
you will hear later. 

La Musique de Chambre, a bridal-looking volume, issued 


| by Pleyel, Wolff et Cie., contains programsof music given 





‘Aookingback into that day’and that ting and that 


| in their salles during the past year. Preface by M. Oscar 


Comettant and an analytical study by M. Henri —— 
accompany the collection. 
no do yo guabe hisads the list aa composer played the 
‘number of times? Chopin, 86. Then Godard, 78; 
alia 74; Saint-Saéns, 72; Schumann, 70; Magsenet, 
Thomé, 48; Lisat, 47; Mendelssohn, 46; Gounod and 
, 42; Grieg, 39; dear Schubert, 38; Mozart, 38; 
astein, 27; Wagner, 25. 
Ov funny that list reads! No one could imaginie what 
@presented without being told. In his preface M. Co- 
é shlors sfow loumfing words of tribute to’ Aaiproise 







A ¥ e in the 
expression of the aris. a 

Le beau est la splendeur du vrai.—Plato. Bae 

Big art has no school, neither has big criticism. 

Beauty is absolute, but varied. 

The name of the ballet of the French composer. M. 
Louis Gregh, which has made such a success in Italy, is 
Arlette. 

*en 2 
A Pea vor Frencn Music Journats. 

A word of suggestion to American artists in Paris. 
When you wish Paris musical journals to aid toward your 
success in life please remember that every time ink is put 
to paper in the shape of article, paragraph, announce- 
ment or portrait in your interest, 1t means money, clear 
money, actual louis and francs out of the actual pocket of 
the man who does it for you. 

The music papers here are not big, selfish, syndicate 
concerns with big stock capitals and owners off on Medi- 
terranean yachts. They are private affairs owned yby 
simple heads of families, artistic, gentle, painstaking, 
hard-working men, many of them with many nice children 
to support. They make sous where you make dollars, and 
their expenses are unremitting, heavy and inevitable. as 
anywhere earth over. 

More is expected of them than with us, for the French 
artist is not yet trained to pay as you are, nor does he 
receive as you do. Nor is the country as large as ours to 
draw from. 

On the other hand, they are most courteous, polite, 
amiable. generous men, and through that and national 
pride are limitless in their kindness to us foreigners. 
Knowing their gentle and ungrasping natures so well, I 
must beg, now that the tendency is growing toward inter- 
national exchange in art, that we moneyed Americans do 
not intrude on that spirit just because it is shown us, and 
that if money is to be spared anywhere it is not to be 
spared on the Paris musical journal. Fair is fair the world 
over, but especially where fair is so very fair, generous 
and beautiful a thing as is the courtesy of music papers 
in Paris to American artists. 

**#-” 


Mile. Magdeleine Godard, sister of the regretted French 
composer, herself a violin artist and teacher, leaves this 
week for London to play at a very recherché society ma- 
tinée. Great friend of everything English, and allied by 
many English art interests, Mile. Godard looks forward to 
her trip with great pleasure. 

Miss Merville Mason, who in Paris was a pupil of the 
young pianist, Albert Lockwood, is in Berlin to sip from 
the spirits of the masters. The sipping must be wholly 
musical for a while, as neither the young lady nor her sister 
speaks a word of German, and the people with whom they 
are stopping do not speak a word of English! May the 
polyglot Musicat Courier throw the shelter of its wing 
over the children! 

The violinist Crickboom, on his return from a brilliant 
series of fourteen concerts in Spain, leaves at once for 
Russia, where he is engaged for thirty-five concerts. 

Bruneau’s Messidor wil] be played simultaneously this 
winter at the Monnaie, Brussels, and the Grand Opéra 
here. Talk of Proserpine (made over) at the Opéra Co- 
mique with Delna. 

Phryné and Princesse Jaune also for the Monnaie season. 
Saint-Saéns is in Switzerland. Les Pecheurs de Saint- 
Jean, of M. Widor, will speak of the life and movement 
of the fisher folk at Saint-Jean de Luz at the Opéra Co- 
mique. M. Dubois has already treated, in harmony, the 
fishers of Brittany. Messager makes a new version of the 
Chevalier d’Hermental, while the original will be given 
at Vienna with Van Dyck. M. Dubois dined with the 
President of the République this week. 

Sympathy for Mr. Maurice Kufferath, of Brussels, on 
the death of his father. Pupil of Mendelssohn, composer 
well known and esteemed, M. Kufferath pére has been for 
many years professor of the Brussels Conservatoire. 


Home Fouks. 

See card of M. Léon Jancey on page 3 of this paper. 
M. Jancey may not appear in America before the middle 
of September or October. Write him at once, as he will 
limit ,his class to a select few and will have pupils from 
many cities. 

Mrs. Hyllested, wife of the Danish pianist, herself a Chi- 
cago girl, is here studying singing, or at least continuing 
the vocal career which was begun before marriage. She 
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is an extremely pretty woman, bright also, and very appre- 
ciative musically. Her husband is at present in Berlin. 
‘They meet in London later on, I believe, where he is to 
play in concert. 
Miss Laura Wallen, granddaughter of General Wallen, 
of New York, before leaving London sang at a musical 
given for charity under the patronage of the Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Connaught, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. At the ladies’ concert of the New Lyric Club 
she sang Nobil Signor, by Meyerbeer, and a romance from 
Mignon. 
A Night Song, by Victor Harris, was sung at the same 
concert. 
The Fourth of July banquet in Paris forged another link 
between the two republics, both of which have so much 
_to learn, and each so much to learn of the other. The 
music was not the least part. The band of La Garde 
Républicaine played compositions of four nationalities. 
Six Americans shared the musical program, the greatest 
novelty being the singing of Mile. Edyth Le Gierse to her 
own harp accompaniment. ‘This young lady’s father being 
French, her mother American, she had fitting frame in the 
celebration, and a prettier gem could not ornament any 
gathering. 
Mr. Planel, the violinist, an American whose home is 
in France and wife French, an excellent artist and most 
charming gentleman to boot ; Mme. Marie Bernard (Barna), 
Mile. Flora Bartels; Mr. Isham, of the Bostonians, Mr. De- 
voll were interpreters of de Beriot’s Fantaisie ballet for 
violin, l’Enchanteresse, a De Koven air, October Ale, 
and Lend Me Your Aid respectively and respectfully, not 
to forget The Banner that began with thirteen and has 


now forty-five stars. 
en 


Do not believe any stories you read about patriotism 
interfering with prima donnas >uccesses or breaking their 
engagements. There is latent patriotism, no doubt, poste 
restante, keeping till called for in the big reservoirs of 
national nobility; but there is not enough of the living 
article lying around loose—in theatres, for instance—to 
interfere with any prima donna living on any stage in 
any country, who pleased the people and filled managers’ 
pockets. It would take much abstract idea to interfere 
with the pleasure sense of a nineteenth century man with 
any name for his country. So do not believe these fables. 

When Mr. Grau was asked how he liked Miss Suzanne 
Adams he replied that he was as much impressed by her 
médesty as by her talent, that she was about the only 
person in all his career who refused to go to America in 
his opera company on the ground that she did not fee! yet 
ready for America. 

That is another beautiful thing which M. Jacques Bouhy 
imparts to his pupils—modesty. 

Speaking of modesty always reminds me of Mrs. Dr. 
Thomas Edwards, of Boston, who for her werth is one of 
the most modest women in Paris—a perfect flower of it. 

A little sketch of this woman was given here on her first 
coming to Paris a few months ago, but nobody could have 
known then that she would so speedily have blossomed 
into the first-class student that she is. Her teachers are 
warmly enthusiastic over her. Delle Sedie’s face lights 
up when he speaks of her progress, her voice, and espe- 
cially the calm, gentle ohedience with which she works. 
The Yersins assert that she is the best pupil exponent of 
their sound system that they have had, and they are going 
to give her a certificate as teacher of it when she returns 
to America. Mme. Hammer, coach in French deportment, 
is also extremely interested in her. 

There is one thing: she is studying to be a teacher; with 
a real love of music and tones, analysis, improvement, 
perfection and all that. So she is released from the neces- 


all pupils in Paris were like Mrs. Edwards no one would 
ever have to complain. She will be a boon to her pupils, 
and can take a high place as educator when she goes home 
to Boston. 

Last Worps. 

Mlle. Sibyl Sanderson, while resting at the Swiss lakes, 
has been engaged by Sonzogno for a season of six repre- 
sentations in Milan, commencing September 15. Phryné 
and Manon are to be given. Saint-Saénms has expressed 
his satisfaction at this prospect for one of his favorite 
Operas. An arrangement is also pending whereby Mlle. 
Sanderson makes a tournée through Austria, Germany, 
Hungary, &c., giving sixty representations. The Russian 
engagement of $20,000 or twenty representations has 
already been here. 

Mlle. Sanderson returns to Paris next week to commence 
the thorough study of all these important réles with Tra- 
badelo, the poor man has forsworn his summer va- 
cation at his charming Trouville home to devote himself 
to the important but by no means unpleasant task. 

: **# # 

Harriet Beecher Stowe—'‘I never thought of such a 

as to make it a book. I just commenced the story 
and it grew, and grew, and grew——”’ 

What a wealth of wisdom in the mouth of the poor faded 
soldier of truth and right! What a wealth! 


I never t of being a prima donna, but I just 
, %emmenced to study, and it grew, and w, and wi’? 
ose are the people who ‘begin at the bottom and 
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Premigee or Gotpmakk's Cricket oN THE Heawrn. 
HE “better late than never” principle holds 
good with the Berlin Royal Opera intendancy this 
season as far as- the many prominent ; ovelties are con- 
cerned. While we were several months without any, 
we have had three of them at the closu of the season in 
the month of June alone, and | ar very glad to say that 
to Carl Goldmark’s opera, ‘The Cricket, on the Hearth, 
which was produced for the first time in Berlin at the 
Neues Opern Theater (Kroll’s) last Saturday night, June 
27, was accorded that popular success which was most em- 
phatically denied to the two preceding novelties, Ruefer’s 
Ingo and Waller's Fra Francesco. 

Moreover, the applause grew in intensity from act to 
act, and brought the now gray haired composer, who had 
come on from Vienna to attend the final rehearsals and 
the premiére of the Cricket on the Hearth, no less than 
fifteen enthusiastic recalls. With Golimark appeated, 
after the fina) fall of the curtain, several times Mr. A. M. 
Willner, the compiler of the libretto. Whether or a0 the 
applause was intended for him also I can of course not 
tell, but that the compliment was deserved I am almost 
unwilling to admit. Mr. Willner has fallen the victim to 
his own imagined superiority to Dickens, upon whom he 
tried to improve. 

It is in the first place not an easy, and in almost all in- 
stances I know of, a rather thankless task, to take a form 
finished and in itself complete work of fiction, or piece of 
poetry, and remodel it for the purposes of opera libretto. 
Still less is such a proceeding beneficial when the compiler 
of the opera book isa rather clumsy versifier, and if he 
attempts to improve upon the original. 

In this case the original, Dickens’ chartning fairy tale, is 
so well known to all of you that I need not dwell upon the 
contents. Where the librettist tried to improve upon the 
author is in the circumstance that in Dickens! tale the 
postillion John and his wife Duf are allready the happy 
parents of a child, while in Willner’s opera book the long 
married couple are still childless, but the long cherished 
hopes of a prospect of an increase in the family are about 
to be realized. This idea in itself is not a bad stroke on 
the part of Mr, Willner, but he spoils it and wearies a 
sensitive listener by too frequent allusion and reiteration 
of this private matter. 

First the Cricket in the opening act tomes and sings 
of the near realization of the couple's most intense wish. 
How the Cricket knows all about it at so early a stage of 
the proceedings I don’t know and can't imagine. Then 
Mrs. Dot appears on the scene and sings for a quarter of 
an hour about her “* sweet secret.”’ 

In the second act, when Jo/m is at the top notch of his 
furious jealousy, the Cricke/ puts him to sleep, and then 
whispers into his ears that he is soon to be a happy father, 
and shows him the phantasmagoria (actually appearing 
on the stage) of a miniature postillion, the very image of 
his father. This is the third time we get the unborn son 
and heir dished up on the stage. To the listener this 
seems more than sufficient; not so to the librettist, who in 
the third and final act lets A/7s. Dot tell John “ her sweet 
secret’’ in exactly the same words (and of course to the 
same very charming music of Goldmark) what she told 
and sang to the audience in the firstact. /oAm, of course, 
is half crazy with joy, and full of forgiveness for his wife's 
playful flirtation with the sailor Xdward Plummer. Not 
so the audience, who are soothed only through Mrs. Her- 
zog's clever acting and absolutely charming singing. 
Another fault or serious drawback to action is. that the 
Cricket on the Hearth does not stay in its place, but comes 
out upon the stage as a singing fairy in the very conven- 
tional and by no means airy fairy form of a ballet girl in 
flesh colored tights, gauze short skirts, antl with a fine pair 
of wasp’s wings. Why in the name of goodness did they 
not manage this thing in the way Wagner does with his 
forest bird! The Cricket ought to be heard amd not to be 
seen. The entire arrangement of the opera, which is by 
no means Wagnerian, but rather a step back into the 
scheme and forms of the old opera, is not to my liking. 
Everything is dealt with in the old style, and subdivided 
in numbers, arias, duets, scenes and ensembles, of which 
latter a quintet im the second. act is the musical climax 
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biage, and Dickens’ spirit, as well as his incomparable 
humor, is pearly lost sight of. Only in the very close 
of the opera the fairy S/immung breaks forth in a true 
Dickens vein. 

I have so far spoken almost exclusively of the libretto, 
and yet the niusic in a work of the old opera type (to 
which Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth must be num- 
bered) is or bught to be the main thing. Those who went 
to listen to the work in the anticipation of hearing a preg- 
nant opera, such as the Orientally colored, glowing and 
passionful Queen of Sheba, or his still mere wonderful 
magician’s music, Merlin, both of which operas you have 
heard in New York, must have been disappointed. Gold- 
mark in the Cricket on the Hearth tries to be, in the best 
sense of the word, popular, and in this he succeeds. His 
music throughout almost the entire opera, in almost each 
of its many “ numbers,"’ is very taking and melodious, 
but it is not original, it is not dramatic, and it is not 
strong. Some of the critics here found Wagner reminis- 
cences. I did not; least of allin style. How weak, for 
instance, is the recitative treatment, which is just one of 
Wagner's strongest points. Not even the orchestration 
is Wagnerian, for on the contrary Goldmark seems to in- 
cline toward the modern French school in instrumenta- 
tion in this latest work of his, without, however, quite 
succeeding in gaining the effects and colors which Masse- 
net, Bizet and others know how to produce with some- 
times very simple means. 

The best musical moments are to my mind the afore- 
| mentioned quintet, Afrs. Dot's ** sweet secret *' disclosure, 
and the male distribution chorus in the first act, which 
breathes a truly Dickensian flavor. Some agreeable, but 
never original, melodies, some piquant harmonies occur, 
| as they always do in Gokimark's music, but in the third 
|aect the invention becomes absolutely trivial, and one of 

the main themes is a barefaced purloin from the old Ger- 
| man folksong, Weisst du wie viel Sternlein stehen. 
The performance under Dr. Muck's direction was at 
| the premiére a really superb one, especially with regard 
to the soloists, of whom Herr Fricke sang /oAn the Postil- 
tion; Frau Herzog, Mrs. Dot; Miss Weitz, May, the 
Dolimaker; Sommer, the sailor Edward Plummer; the 
ever humorous Mr. Krolop gave 7ach/efon, to the extreme 
amusement of the gallery, and Mrs. Gradl" appeared in 
the part of the Crickc/, instead of Miss Rothauser, who 
had originally been cast for the creation of the part, but 
was indis posed and would not sing at the premiére. Both 
in voice and a more ethereal stage appearance she would 
| have been a little better suited to the réle than Mrs, Grad, 
who, however, was by no means bad. 
That the performance was a great and popular success 
I mentioned in the opening of this budget, and I was par- 
ticularly glad of it, because Berlin owes Goldmark some 
sort of a revenge. His Queen of Sheba has not been given 
at the Royal Opera House for many years, certainly not 
as long as I am in Berlin, which is now nearly four years, 
/ and his Merlin has never been produced here, on account 
of Ruefer’s opera on the same subject and with the same 
title. The Cricket on the Hearth, however, bids fair to 





| become a fixture in the repertory of the Berlin Royal 


Opera House. nem 


The Royal Opera closed its hospitable doors last Tues- 
day night, June 30, for two months, giving its personnel 
and the chorus and orchestra the usual and much needed 
summer vacation of twomonths. At Kroll’s, however, 
the performances will be kept up uninterruptedly all sum- 
mer, as through the Berlin Industrial Exhibition there 
are now so many strangers here that it will pay the intend- 
ancy to keep these performances going. 

The very last representation at the Opera House was 
the finishing one also of the Wagner cycle, of which I re- 
ported in my last week's budget, and consisted of an on the 
whole very clever reproduction of Die Gétterdiimmerung. 
I attended as a preparation for my soon-to-come Bayreuth 
pilgrimage, and also in order to hear the ‘‘ guest "’ of the 
evening, the tenor Alfred Oberlaender, from Carlsruhe, in 
the part of the elder Sieg/ricd. That he satisfied my high 
expectations in this rdle 1 cannot say, but still, like Scliil- 
ler’s Mary Stuart, he can exclaim with regard to himself 
that he is better than his reputation—at least such reputa- 
tion as the Berlin papers have been bestowing upon him 
and his previous performances here during the last week 
ortwo. Herr Oberlaender has a commanding stage fig- 
ure, just such as is needed for an impressive impersona- 
tion of Wagner’s greatest hero and dragon slayer. If his 
voice would match in size he would be an ideal Steg/ried. 
As it is, however, it does not suffice in volume to fill the 
not over well adapted auditorium of the Royal Opera 
House, and the artist, not being used to such large archi- 
tecture, and probably not hearing himself on the stage, 
commits that very pardonable and easily understood, but 
nevertheless fatal, mistake of forcing his vocal organ, 
whereby it loses much of its natural by no means un- 
pleasant quality. Histrionically, too, Mr. Oberiaender 


still owes a lot to his réle, and I hope the manes of Wag- 
ner will forgive him for the occasional slips in the pro- 
nunciation of the master’s difficult verbiage of the text. 





of the entire opera. The arias are almost banal in ver- 





Frau Sucher had an exceptionally good day as Ariénn- 





La a enn 
Adde, wad what that means only be or she can understand 
who has heard our heroine at her best. 1 was carried away 








“Tine ‘eomniieldinr Wek elit wiehe 
performances, ‘viz., Frankel as ; Moedlinger, 


wet. If 76 shall witness a ‘like inal adenomas 
ance ‘% Bayreuth this month T shall be both pleased and 


to eiths: you or me, and I am therefore only constrained to 
say that be was reported as being in good voice and that 
he did not sing more than ordinarily out of pitch. 
Another guest who appeared here this week is Miss 
Wiborg, from the Stuttgart Court Opera House. She is 
both a charming and an excellent singer, one of the best 
and favorite pupils of that good vocal and dramatic 


teacher Misz Nathalie Haenisch, of Dresden. As Nedda | 
in Pagliacei Miss Wiborg did not create: as favorable an | 


impression at the Royal Opera House on Monday night as 
she might or should have done, for the part is not exactly 
well suited for either her voice or her temperament. As 
Agathe in Der Freischiitz, however, she scored last night 
at Kroli’s an uudisputed and indisputable success. Her 
pure soprano voice, flawless intonativa, and a certain 
virginal severity in the treatment of this characteristically 
German and sentimental role lent a particular charm to 
ber impersonation of Agathe, and the triumph the very 
pretty and sympathetic young artist gained at the hands 
(I meap this literaily) of a large Kroll audience was a 
richly deserved one. a yar 


The old senownod and favorably known Stern Conser- 
vatory of Music, which is now under the direction of that 
sterling musician Prof. Gustav Hollaender, gave within 
the last week three public pupils’ examination concerts, 
of neh Se tae tee, poke Womemetne alii: Jue 
24, at the Bechstuin Saal: 

Lane. very uneiisatesented: in, the abtity. and variegated 
musieal proceedings, and found that as far as tuition is 
concerned most all of the pupils showed plainly and to a 
marked degtee the influence of good and proper teaching. 
Of the vocal pupils who appeared that evening Americans 
will be interested to learn that it was one of our young 
countrywomen, Miss Regina Neunrann, from San Fran- 
_ciseo, @ pupil of Mrs, Selma Nicklas8-Kempner, who took 
the paim. This young lady has a flexible, resonant, high 
soprano voice reaching up easily to E flat in alt, and she 
sar.g the second aria of The Queen of the Night from 
Mozart's Magic flute in the key it is usually sung in now- 
adays (C minor) with brilliancy and fine technica: finish. 

Of the pianists I liked best Paul Rex, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich, and Miss Clara’ Graebe, from Niagara, a 
pupil of Professor Gernsheim. 

The violinists I shall leave to the tendur mercies of Mr. 
Abell, but among the composers I waat to mention as 
one express!~ talented Mr, J. Schoenberger, who con- 
ducted an andante and a scherzo from a suite for string 
orchestra which seem of high promise. The andante in 
E fat is very melodious and thematically well worked, 
and the scherzo in D minor, with a Rubinsteinian trio in 
the same major key, is quite original und taking. ‘The 
form aad voice leading are excellent, which facts are also 
to the credit of Schoenberger’s teacher, Prof. Frederick 
Gernsheim. 

A lady composer, Miss Anna Unger, graced the pro- 
gram with an F major movement from a sonata for piano 
and violin. At present she seemed to me a somewhat Jess 
inferior pianist than composer. 

The following was the program in extenso: 

Concert, D dur, fair d 

movie qquintett (1. rgd aa fs woten de Bach 

Herr Carl Schaeffer aus Berlin. 
On eee tae 
Fri. Margarethe aus Berlin, 
Violinklasse des Hr. Willy Nic , Kgl. Kammermusiker. 
Herr Benno Boehner (Fldte). 
Recitativ and Arie aus Figaro's Hochzdit....,. piueeass W. A. Mozart | 
eal B mal sh 
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Fraulein Scat Habild aus Berlin. 





Declamationsklasse des Kéniglichen Hofschauspielers Herrn Georg 
Link. 
SSIS hand ot ich A din ge Fr. Schubert 
Das Veiichen.. ibe todhdehhild liebe dide cd W. A. Mozart 
Lieb’ Kindlein gute Nacht 


shph)ochebhe cans ddwegt xe. Wj Liaw od 
Frau Luise Witte aus Berlin. : 
Klasse der Frau Prof. Selma Niculave-Kewipacr. 


‘Pdr Piano— 


amg 1 hanegdog Heke ng A A Sa a Fr. Chopin 
Miss Clara Graebe aus Niagara. 

Klasse des Herrn Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim. 
Vorspiel und Adagio ausdem Violinconeert G moll ....... M. Brach 
Herr Leopold Canter aus Utrecht. 

_ . Klasse des. Directors. 
Concert No. 6, G moll, fr Streichorchester., ..G. W. Handel 
Larghetto affettuoso. Allegro ma non trope. Mucette. 
Allegro. Allegro. 
* es 

The second public examination took place on Saturday 

evening. I append the program in full: 
Sonate far swei Kiaviere....... 5.000.660 ece cece A. W. Mozart 

Allegro. Andante. Allegro. 
Fraulein Clara Neumann aus Reichenbach, Fraulein Paula Fried- 
laender aus Berlin. 
Klasse des Herrn Leopold ©. Wolf. 


Zwei Satze aus der 3. Suite far Violine.....).............. Franz Ries 
Herr Alfred Scheffler aus Kénig:sberg i. Pr. 
Klasse des Directors. 
OS bs os danamdibccen samen etelthe ade ss she20e Fr. Chopin 


Fraulein Margarethe Rusch ats Breslau. 
Klasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrich Ehriich. 


Drel Lieder : 
Se ibd s a vikei peered ls enceeecianss Rob. Franz 
Ueber’m Garten durch die Liifte } 
Mithhdei oe asalt paler tt ste Adolf Jensen 


Fraulein Elizabeth Habild aus Berlin. 
Klasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze. 
Variationen tiber ein Thema von Beethoven fiir zwei Klaviere, 
C. Saint-Saéns 
Fraulein Nanny Marasse aus Berlin. Fraulein Helene Krause aus 
. Kénigsberg. 
Klasse des Herrn A. Papendick 
‘Scene i—4) aus Maria Stuart.............. Fr. v. Schiller 
K6nigin von England. . Fraulein Elisabeth Lemmer. 
Maria Stuart, Kdnigin von Schott- 
land, Gefangene in England.....Fraéulein Meta Meyer. 
ae Dudley, Graf von Leices- 
eases veg eheed bi g<ntdcceyeph ogee Herr Hans Rumpei. 
PP nb Talbot, Graf von Shrews- 
MRE xs Sooo dens bactcdehacuey, Herr Ferdinand Leiser. 
Amias Paulet, Ritter, Hiiter der 
Mii on « nnd pda Viemilke aps sox Herr Alfons Léwenstein. 
Hanna Reanedy,.Amme der Masia, Frau Hilly Weinstein. 
des K6nigi, Hofschauspielers Herrn Georg 
Link 


Dritter Akt 


Concert, D moll, far Violine (I. und I, Satz)..........H. Wieniawski 
Herr Fritz Rothhardt aus Lippstadt. 
Klasse des Directors, 

Nocturne,, J -aececscrerceesscescces Fr. Chopin 
Etude (Si olecent fetais) Ut erel | tes Ss See A. Henselt 
Fraulein Frida Schaeffer aus Berlin. 

Klasse des Herrn E. E. Taabert. 

PPC MPN aia nhs tr aban ching <ci axe ania ass ¢ooere H, Proch 
Miss Maria Miinchhoff aus Omaha (Amerika). 

Klasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner. 

Moto perpetuo fiir Violine .. 00.0... ..de decade eee eee ee eees N. Paganini 
Ausgeffihrt von 16 Schiilern und Schalerinsen der Violinklassen. 
Der Cadett im Volksgarten in Wien,...........+.... Carl von Holtey 
Fraulein Christine Schulze atis Berlin. 
Declamationsklasse des Kénigl. Schauspielers Herrn Georg Link. 

Maitag, ein lyrisches Intermezzo ftir dreistirami- 
gen Frauenchor mit Begleitung des Piano... Joseph Rheinberger 
1. Frith Morgens. 2. Ballade. 3, Mittagsruhe. 4. Reim- 
spiel. 5, Heimfahrt. 
Die Chorklasse unter Leitung des Directors. 
Klavierbegleitung: Herr J. Schénberger aus Potsdam. 


I will net go into details on the performances of each 
pupil, but I want to say that the work as a whole was 
most commendable and in eveiy way worthy of the cele- 
brated institution. 

The feature of the evening, and an artistic event worthy 
of special notice, was the singing of Miss Maria Miinchhoff, 
of Omaha, Neb., a pupilof Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner. ‘This 
young lady has a beautiful high soprano voice, clear and 
sweet as a bird’s. She uses it, moreover, with perfect 
ease and artistic ‘inish, so that it is a delight to listen to 
her. She is the best of Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner’s pupils, 
and will surely haves successful career asa concert singer. 

ene 

The third and last public performance was held last 
=o the following program was ren- 


Dramatics Overt. cwnlebhoabade csuulesee .-Bmil Thilo 
} e tree ‘(Schulen dur Anstalt.) 
Csi or Prof, Foleds Gernsheim. 

G dur (1, Satz).....:... eepsenesesese «L, v. Beothoven 








‘Klasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrith Ehriich: 





Concertstiick, A dur fiir Violite.o...... 0.6005. --e eee C, Saint-Saéns 
Fréulein Annie Bauer aus Bromberg. 
Klasse des Directors. 
Scene und Arie der Leonore aus Fidelio,............. L. v. Beethoven 
Fri. Meta Meyer aus Berlin. 
Klasse der Fraa Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner. 
Klavier Concert, A moll (L, Satz) ....c0dseccersech ees Robt. Schumann 
Fri. Else Domnick aus Greifswald. ; 
: Klasse des Herrn Prof. Friedr. Gernsheim. 
Recitativ und Arie aus Die Jahreszeiten .................. Jos. Haydn 
Fri. Elisabeth Freyschmidt aus Berlin. 
Klasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze. 
Adagio and Rondo aus dem 9, Violinconcert. .............+++ L. Spohr 
Mr. Herbert Butler aus Omaha (Amerika). 
Klasse des Directors. 
Klavier Concert, Es dur (II. und III. Satz)............ L. v. Beethoven 
Fri, Gertrud Meyer aus Berlin. 
Klasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrich Ehriich. 


Drei Lieder— 
Gretchen am Spinnrad .../ co 
Gretchen's Bitte. Ac)..... fomtre tertreeerereees ..Fr. Schubert 
Mit Myrthen und Rosen... 5 ....6.60- 26s cner ence Robt. Schumann 


Fri. Frieda Gossels aus Berlin. 
Klasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner. 
Klavier Concert, D moll (1. Satz).>..........5....000de0- A. Rubinstein 
Herr J. Schénberger aus Potsdam. 
Klasse des Herrn Felix Dreyschock. 

This was, on the whole, the most interesting of the three 
concerts. The dramatic overture by Emil Thilo shows 
creative talent, dramatic blood and -plenty of skill im the 
technic of composition. The rest of the program is, as 
you see, made up, with one exception, of solo numbers 
with orchestra. Deserving of special mention was the 
work of Miss Meta Meyer, Mr. Herbert Butler, of Omaha, 
and Mr. J. Schénberger.. These three are far above the 
level of the average conservatory pupil and bid fair to make 
a name for themselves. 

Miss Meyer, a pupil of Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner, sang the 
Fidelio aria with remarkable expression. With her the 
dramatic element is so strong, the amount of fire and pas- 
sion she infuses into her work so electrifying, that one 
forgets a few slight vocal shortcomings. 

Mr. Butler, a pupil of Professor Hollaender and the lead- 
ing violin pupil of the conservatory, played two move- 
ments from Spohr’s ninth concerto in a must artistic map- 
ner, He has a fine technic and draws a good tone. Our 
authority on violin matters, Mr. Abell, was present and 
he will write a full account of the young artist's playing. 

Mr. Schénberger, Dreyschock’s best piano pupil, per- 
formed the first movement of Rubinstein’s D minor con- 
certo with virtuosity and rousing enthusiasm. He is a 
very talented young man and will no doubt make his 
mark. 

All in all the pupils reflect great credit on their instruc- 
tors and on the institution. 

The conservatory orchestra, too, did very creditable 
work under Professor Hollaender’s efficient direction. 

> 


To-day Henry Wolfsohn will return to the United States 
on the Augusta Victoria. He writes to me that his trip 
has been exceedingly successful. The following engage- 
ments are all positively closed for the season of 1896-7: 
Rosenthal, Halir; Camille Seygard, a magnificent Belgian 
soprano, for whom Mr. Wolfsohn predicts great things in 
America; the Bohemian String Quartet, for whom I pre- 
dict the same, and Mme. Judic, who is to sing chanson- 
ettes in music halls. 

Pending is the engagement of. Miss Betty Schwabe, the 
handsome young violinist and favorite pupil of Joachim, 
who would prove an unquestionable card if she can be 
brought to the United States. She has, however, already 
a number of good engagements here for 1896-7, and may 
therefore not be heard in the United States until the season 
of 1897-8. 


*2 


Miss Gussie Cottlow gave a piano recital last week at 
the residence of Secretary Jackson, of the American lega- 
tion at Berlin, where she greatly pleased a distinguished 
audience, among which were membérs of different em- 
bassies, several countesses and a few common mortals. 

Miss Cottlow received from her host a highly complimen- 
tary note, accompanied by a lovely diamond and sapphire 


pin. 
#72 # 

Upon invitation of Manager Hermann Wolff I went to 
the Philharmonie one afternoon last week to hear a charm- 
ing young singer from the United States, whom the ex- 
perienced impresario designates as a “future star.” In 
this opinion I can, after having heard Miss Poddi Ross, 
from Davenport, Ia,, concur most heartily. She sang the 
first aria of Violetta from Traviata, the legend from 
Lakmé and some difficult Proch variations in D flat with 
almost finished technic and the characteristic American 
bell-like, clear-timbred high soprano voice, Her ear is 
correct, and the range as well as volume of voice abun- 
dant. Miss Ross, who isa pupil of A. de Pashalis-Sou- 
vestre; of Dresden, has a future in store. 

“2%, 

Contrary to the news promulgated by not a few Berlin 
avd out of town papers to the'effect that Carl Goldmark 
was’ not ‘pleased with the cast of the Cricket on the 
Hearth, as given by the Royal Opera at Kroll's, he wrote 
after the successful premiére and before his departure for 
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Vienna a strong letter of thanks to Count Hochberg and 
all those connected with the performance. The composer 
acted with nice taste, and I am sure he had every reason 
to be satisfied with the interpretation of bis work and 
the reception with which it met here. 

The next novelty at Kroll’s will be a ballet-idyll—The 
Rose of Shiras—by Richard Eilenberg. O. PF, 


M. T. N. A. Notes. 
DENVER, July 12, 1896. 
HE Music Teachers’ National Association con- 
vention closed a four days’ session on Friday even- 
ing. It was enjoyable in many ways, yet could scarcely 
be called a success. But I wonder if it would have been 
successful held somewhere else ? 

President Kroeger claims that it was a success at St. Louis 
last year. Then why is the association $1,000 in debt, and 
why has not Mr. Perkins had his salary as secretary for 
two years? I believe there is 87 cents in the treasury. 
Mr. Perkins said Emil Liebling called him a ‘‘darn'd fool,”’ 
but nevertheless he will serve one year more on future 
expectations. It is generally thought that Denver is too 
far West, hence such a small attendance. That is only 
partially true. For several years now interest in the asso- 
ciation has been lagging, and I don't believe Mr. Perkins 
would have his salary if the meetings had been, say, in 
Buffalo. 

The programs this year were not sufficiently attractive 
to warrant an expensive trip. The recital given by Go- 
dowsky was the only event which was satisfactory artisti- 
cally, and what a real genius he is; so entirely without 
mannerisms, 

One of the best concerts was given by home talent—Mr. 
and Mrs. Sobrino, Mrs, Whiteman, Miss Dupré, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, Mr. Houseley, and Adams Owen. I felt specially 
proud of Mr. Sobrino. His forte is certainly piano play- 
ing, and he ought never to do anything else, only practice 
and play. When he does not play well it is simply be- 
cause he is out of practice, or has become a little careless. 
At this concert he ‘‘ showed off’ beautifully, 

‘The first day's session was given up to business in the 
morning, a trolley ride in the afternoon (and that means 
something far nicer than anything of the kind in the East), 
and a reception at the Brown Palace Hotel in the evening, 
and an exceedingly pleasant aff ir it was. There were 
many meetings of former friends, who had not seen each 
other since the old conservatory days at Leipsic. 

Wednesday, the second day, was to have opened with 
an essay by N. Coe Stewart. He did not appear and the 
next thing was Woman in Music, by James Hamilton 
Howe, of San Francisco, read by Mrs. Stevenson, of St. 
Louis. The subject is a worn one, and no one seems to 
have anything new to say. 

At 10.30 W. Waugh Lauder, of Chicago, gave a Wagner 
lecture-recital, He claims to be the originator of this form 
of entertainment, but I believe I am not mistaken in saying 
that Amy Fay did that kind ot work before Mr. Lauder 
was known to the public. Mr. Lauder is a good player, 
but I think he overdraws on his imagination. Now perhaps 
to him the Arietta in Beethoven, op, :11, says ‘‘ Never- 
more,’’ and reminds him of Poe’s Raven, but I can’t think 
it is what Beethoven meant to say. To me it expresses 
only a beautiful calm and restfulness. Unless much be 
written with an object, as Schumann wrote the Carnival, 
it may mean what anyone chooses to make it, or it need 
not mean anything but simply give one a delightful sensa- 
tion of enjoyment. 

The M. T. N. A. would not feel at home without an 
essay from Mme. Brinkerhoff. She was not here herself, 
but sent an essay on Pure Tone and Diction, interest- 
ing to teachers rather than music lovers. 

A talk on Mendelssohn by Professor * appes, of Denver, 
Must have been very enjoyable to our visitors. He was 
Personally acquainted with the musician and could tell 
much about him which has not been printed. I only can’t 
imagine how he sees a likeness between Sobrino and Men- 
delssohn, if the latter’s pictures bear any resemblance to 
the original. 

At 3.30 W. S. Sterling, of Cincinnati, gave an organ 
Tecital. That is, he tried to, but the organ was in such a 
condition that I sbould not have blamed him had he re- 
fused to play altogether, 

At 8 P.M, was a miscellaneous concert, at which the 
artists were Mr. Lauder, Mrs. N. S. Stevenson and Miss 
_ of St. Louis, and Mr. A. O. Bauer, of Lexington, 

9. 

Mrs. Stevenson gave us about the only novelty on any 
Program, the Romanze and Finale from the A minor con- 
certo of Paderewski. She played with much power and 
Vigor, and is a very attractive artist, but in her solo num- 
bers the following day she was disappointing. Delicacy 
of touch was left out of the performance, and she rushed 

igh her piecés as though she were playing on time. 
I will except the Nevins Barcarolle, which she played 
beautifully.’ Perhaps it was the altitude, but ‘this *‘ rush- 
ing” was a fault of nearly every visiting pianist except 
Godowsky. At one concert Mr. Lauder made a horrible 





music, and as for Mr, Bauer, helooked positively excited 
even when playing adagio. 

On Thursday at’? 4. mM. was read a paper by Charles H) 
Farnsworth, of Boulder, Music in the High Schools. Con- 
siderable discussion followed regarding the using of boys’ 
voices during the changing period, but to one convinced 
anyone else. 

At 10.30 President Kroeger, of St. Louis, gave a piano 
recital, playing a very fine program. He as well as Mr. 
Bauer complained of shortness of breath in this altitude. 
We are one mile above sea level. 

At 2p. m. H. W. Greene, of New York, read am essay, 
The M. T. N. A., its Past and its Possibilities. He sees 
the need of a radical change, and I believe, as the next 
president, he will do very useful work. He propiised a 
plan which naturally met with opposition, It was to have 
the meetings always held in some central place, to have 
permanent buildings, and a summer educational program. 

The “central” place would of course not be far from 
New York city. Very nice for the East, but expensive 
for some of us out West. If the Eastern teachers found a 
trip to Denver too expensive, how about Western teachers 
going East every year? Well, if silver wins next Novem- 
ber, perhaps we can afford it! 

At 3p. M. was a business meeting, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, H. 'W. Greene, New 
York city; secretary, H. S. Perkins, Chicago; treasurer, 
F. ‘W. Parker, Madison, Wis.; executive committee, R. 
Huntington Woodward, Brooklyn; F. H. Tubbs and L. 
A. Russell, New York city; program committee, H. R. 
Shelley, G. Smith, and J. C. Griggs, New York. Next 
meeting place, New York city. 

At 4.30 a piano recital was wof ziven by George C. Vieh, 
of St. Louis, as he did not arrive. 

At 8 p. M. was a miscellaneous concert by visiting artists. 
The best work was done by Mrs. de Mass, soprano, and 
Miss Ebbert, pianist, of Cincinnati, and Mrs, Stevenson, 
although, as I have said, the latter’s work did not com- 
pare well with her previous performance. Miss Ebbert 
was a pleasant surprise. Her playing showed a fine tech- 
nic and splendid tone. 

Friday morning the program opened with an essay by 
W. J. Whiteman, of Denver, on The Child Voice, and 
How to Treat It, illustrated witn a class of children. I 
have often mentioned Mr: Whiteman’s excellent work. 
The children under him will never have their voices in- 
jured. They never sing too high, too low or too loud, 
and are developed musically. 

At 10.30 a piano recital was given by Mr. A. O. Bauer, 
of Lexington, Mo., too small a place for such an artist, but, 
like many in the same fix, he is there because it pays. 

His program was excellent, albeit a little old fashioned, 
and he took everything in a startling tempo; indeed the 
rhythm was completely lost. Dear old Professor Kappes 
thought he began Mendelssolin’s Rondo Capriccioso in 
the middle. 

At 2p. M. an essay was given on Piano Methods, Me- 
chanical Aids, &c., in Piano Instruction. Mr. Lauder 
has been a very valuable member, always filling in va- 
eancies and having something to say whenever necessary. 
In fact, he seemed quite indispensable. 

After this came Godowsky’s recital, Three Chopin stud- 
es arranged for the left hand by him showed great in- 
genuity. His recital was the gem of the convention, and 
there was much to learn from listening to him. If more 
such work could be done I am sure the convention would 
be better attended and Mr. Perkins would jet his salary. 

The convert in the evening by local artists brought the 
sessions to a close, and the next day the artists hied them 
to the mountains. One of the hardest workers was the 
accompanist, Mrs. E. S. Worrell, who did her work to the 
satisfaction of everyone. The local committee takes pride 
in stating that the cash receipts will pay «ll the expenses 
of the meetings. Corpetta 'D. Sutssarnrr, 


Raphael Koester.—Mr. Raphael Koester, for the last 
four years musical director of the Baptist Female College at 
Lexington, Mo., has resigned his: position there and sac- 
cepted a call 'to the Baylor Female College|at Belton, Tex., 
as director, of the la usic depattmen!: in connection 
with peg well éatablished 1 ed school, which cliims the distinc- 
tion of being fhe third oldest female college in the United 
States. 
Bruckner.— Our Vienna correspondent writes: ‘I 
hear that Bruckner, though weak, is able to work at times 
and that he is not in any immediate danger. His ninth 
symphony is reported to be nearing completion, and so it 
seems highly probable that he will execute the task he set 
himself many years ago—that of composinjy as many sym- 
phonies as Beethoven. The choice of persons to whom to 
dedicate his work is characteristic of the man, After «ledi- 
cating one to Wagner, he inseribec anothes to the King of 
Bavaria, while tn oe cA is dedicated to the 
pape om Francis cis Joep Hh is ninth, it is reported, is 
dedicated to G Se’ one wien express 
Te phan whether his old one - yer br te i 
still undecided. Mie oy sh 
Brews has an im high cpinion, of rte and 
B. boeiane a ors apmedin tattatic, Galt seldom met with 
in W estern lands ; “a ge tonal he will throw him- 
scl? Ol ube acd Us the grow and Carry on equal te any 








Muss of Liszt's arrangementof the Metidelssohn wedding 


Moslem.”—Lendon Musical Standarit. 
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BERLIN, Sion a, 1a. 
ARL. HALIR, one of the, greatest living violin- 
ists of the classical school, will visit America next 
fall. The news of his coming will be hailed with delight 
by thousands of levers of violin music all over our country. 

There has been no lack of European violinists in Amer- 
ica of late years, but they have been men of very different 
calibre from Halir. In him we have the great ar/is/ first 
of all, one whose highest aim is a grand musical interpre- 
tation, one who never strives for virtuoso effects. ‘ 

Yet Halir’s technic is marvelous! So big, so command- 
ing, and socertain! Andasto his command of the bow—in 
this respect he stands unequaled. I have heard all of the 
great violinists of our day, and not a single one of them, 
in my opinion, has the command over the bow that Halir 
has. In consequence his tone is always beautiful, whether 
the movement be slow or fast, whether he executes an 
adagio or breakneck technicalities, He ever produces 
fine tone effects. 

Furthermore, his repertory is tremendous. He has the 
largest working repertory of any living violinist. He 
plays practically everything in violin literature. His prin- 
cipal concerts during his American tour will be the Beet- 
hoven, the Spohr eighth, the Tschaikowsky, the Brahms, 
the Bruch third, the Lalo, and the Paganini. He will also 
play a great deal of Bach, and, of course, many smaller 
works. 

Listen to his playing of the Beethoven concerto! His 
rendering of itis unique. Joachim played it as well, per- 
haps, twenty years ago, but he certainly cannot approach 
Halir to-day. In fact, Joachim never had the command 
over his instrument that Halir has. 

I recommend all who are interested in the violin to 
hear Halir. 


eee 

‘Two young American violinists recently called on me 
who show unusual merit and promise— Miss Ida Brauth, 
of New York, and Mr. Herbert Butler, of Omaha. Miss 
Brauth is now studying with Halir. She was for six years 
a pupil of the late Clifford schmidt, and has played iu 
New York and Brooklyn with the Seidl Orchestra an 
other organizations. She received very good press notices. 

She played to me numbers by Bruch and Sarasate with 
good execution, and, what is more, with warmth and in- 
dividuality. She is very wise in studying further with 
Halir, however. She will undoubtedly be one of the first 
in the ranks of our young lady violinists. 

Mr. Butler is a remarkable young man. He is the best 
pupil of Prof. Gustav Hollaender, of the Stern Conser- 
vatory. I heard him play the adagio and last movement 
from Spohr'’s ninth concerto, He has a large reliable 
technic, one of the hrm, solid technics equa! to playing 
anything. He plays in excellent time and has a very fine 
trill, He also produces a good pure tone, He can draw 
a large tone, as I observed the next day, when he played 
on my violin. His own instrument has not a very full 
tone, though the quality is good. Butler plays like an 
artist; he has a musical conception, and is not to be men- 
tioned with the general run of conservatory pupils. 

It sounds improbable, but it is a fact that he never had 
a lessom on his instrument till he was twenty years old, 
He is now twenty-eight. His father fiddled a little by ear, 
and he did''the same as a youth, but he did not begin stady 
before his twentieth year. This isa fact worthy of con- 
sideration. The number of violinists who of late years 
appear in public at a tender age is legion. Some new 
prodigy turns up every few weeks, and we hear nine and 
ten year old boys and girls playing the chaconne, the Pa- 
ganini concerto, &c. Such feats no longer interest me, 
because they have become so common. 

But when a man begins to study the violin at twenty 
and accomplishes what Butler has accomplished.—this, I 
say, is something worthy of respect and admiration. 

Butler studied for a time with Nahan Franko in Omaha 
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Dresden Censervatory.—According to the report 
of the Royal Conservatory, Dresden, for the school year: 
1805-6, the number of pupils of all classes was 967, and of 
these thirty-three came from the United States. On Janu- 
ary 27 the institution celebrated the fortieth year of its ex- 
istence, and the director, Dr. Eugen Krantz, was honored 
with the title of Hofrath. The school year 1896-7 began 
April 1. During the past year the Conservatory gave 
fifty-five concerts and ten dramatic performances. 

Kutscherra’s Troubles.—Thke Belgian corre- 
apondent to Le Ménestrel writes from Brussels, June 25: 

“Mile. Kutscherra having failed to after her first 
evening's @Sbut at the Opéra, the ThéAtre de la Monnaie 
inherits this exuberant ‘Wagnerian singer.’ MM. Stoumon 
and Caiabres! have opened their arms to her, and signed 
a contract which will probably console her for the in- 
gratitude of the Parisians." 

The Figaro, in announcing her leaving the Opéra, 
writes: ** After the great and deserved success of the Wag- 
ner singer, Fri. Elise Kutscherra, in the Wa/kire, the 
directors of the Brussels theatre offered her better terms 
than those at the Opéra. Considering the difficulties which 
a certaiz number of subscribers were making about the 
engagement of this artist Fri. Kutscherra accepted the 


Brussels proposals.’ 

E, I, Stevenson in Switzerland.— Mr. E. 
Irengeus Stevenson, of the /ndependent and the Harpers’ 
literary staff, who has been making a long and round- 
about ramble in the French provinces and in Eastern Eu- 
rope, met with an unexpected and hardly acceptable 
experience during the first days of June, while in Switzer- 
land. Being at Zermatt and having occasion to go to 
Thun, Mr. Stevenson and two guides decided to make the 
“short cut’’ from’ the Rhone Valley onto the Bernese 


Alessandro Vesselia. 
 LESSANDRO VESSELLA, director of Rome’s 
Municipal Band—the band whose superb playing 

won such triumphs in its tour through Germany, and to 
2a foment onan eealpmmnir yy sie mag ae 
of Rome’s communal music, has richly won the Cross of 
Cavaliere of the Corona d'Italia, and the position of direct- 
or of the new School of Band Instruction and Preparation, 
through his masterly report of the band concourse of Sep- 
tember 20, which gave birth to the institution of this new 
also | department of the Liceo course, and he has proved him- 
self worthy of the high distinction that was accorded him 
in his selection to be chief judge of the concourse. That 
he is one of the most erudite and therefore one of the most 
impartial of musical critics may be seen in the concourse 
regulations, of which I give you an extract. or two, and of 
the contest program as prepared by him, both of which may 


that, country of music as Italy is, grand as are her musical 


bands of the army.” 
competing bands was to be founded," says Sig. Vessella, 


nicipal or private ; the date of its formation ; 


functions, 


ferent institution, but one in which the population is inter- 
ested in the most lively and efficacious way, following with 
passionate interest its efforts and its triumphs.” 


organic criterions mistaken ; false interpretations. 
Methods of playing defective and many times irritating. 
* * * Excessive presumption in regard to real capacity, 
ments, that with an opportunity to develop and firm will, 
must be remembered,: however, in this, that the general 


criticism, is very severe, and that the Maestro Vessella 


and to the same department in the Sophien Conservatorium 
(Ausbilding von Civil und Mil-Musiker). 

“There should be,” continties Sig. Vessella, *‘a certain 
spirit at least of uniformity of band repertorio. At present 
bands called upon to play classic or difficult music find it 
too much for their ability, and so sink to a low artistic level, 
which, when their influence is conside~ed, is indeed de- 
plorable. One reason for this is that, adhering gwasi sem- 
pre to less than ordinary'music, they find it almost impos- 
sible to rise above it, and so with their inferior and trashy 
so-called interpretations they act as aids in establishing 
and perpetuating a depraved taste among the people. With 
a strong showing to the Ministry of how necessary is the 
establishment of an especial office adjoined to its own 
body for the inspection and direction of this important 
function in the lives and influences of the people, and the 
strong recommendation that no master of a band shall 
be permitted to bear the title who has not given sufficient 


be of use anywhere that a band exists, I must first say proof of his ability, the report closes. 


Is it a wonder that such a clear and masterly demonstra- 


traditions, there, has been no such establichment as @/ tion as this led to the almost immediate acceptance of the 
scuola dinstrumentazione della banda (the name given | propositions made therein, and that the Maestro Vessella, 
this new department) except a single effort in a southern | than whom no more able incumbent of the chief office 
city, which was suppressed before the death of its insti- | .outd be found, has been appointed to it? Everyone was 
tutor, and “ happily,” as the record. tells us, for the ‘‘cri-| delighted when he yielded to the solicitations that were 
terions that. regulated that school were so foreign to what | brought to bear upon him and accepted the important and 
should regulate that artistic complexity which is called a | jnorous position. It will be interesting in this study, which 
band that if the school had been closed several years be-| 55 closely touches the artistic, and so the educative and 
fore it would have saved many young men from taking @| progressive life of every people, to know the competitive 
false direction that is to-day forcibly felt even in some program established by the jury at this concourse, which 
i : : has led to such an important result as the institution and 
“In deciding on the points on which the judgment of the-| incorporation, as I have said, of systematic courses of band 
F } musicians’ and band directors’ instruction into the musical 
“were, first of all, if the band under judgment were MU- | liceos of Italy, from which such functionaries must here- 
its annual | after be chosen, and so, having begged it from the Maestro 
earnings ; if it was entirely composed of members native Vessella, I give it here. 
to the country where it was established, or, if not, exactly | tire, or in the Primo Categoria, the competing bands were 
how many of these were in the band. On this information | ,,, play each on its own special day 


For winning the first prize (6,000 


it was possible to vote on the merit of its organisation, its Symphony in Si flat (4 tempi)... ... ............+.s0+e+s-.-S¢humann 
instrumentation, its intonation, its execution, not counting | scena dell’ Inferno in the cantata Lo Spirito di Dante ......Mabellini 
the material of the band (quality of its instruments) and SECONDA CATEGORIA (OR PRIZE, 3,000 LIRE). 
diapason, and not forgetting to investigate and keep also | 1° Marche aux Flambeaux.................... Sabi de ck Meyerbeer 
in mind the ambiente in which the band performed its | Symphony on I Vesperi Siciliani., ...... 6.04. cceecceccssccaveeee Verdi 
SPO i IN ko a it icnssnchbeocnboens percndionesoyetwass Thomas 





TERZA CATEGORIA (BRONZE MEDAL, CERTIFICATE, &C.) 


‘This latter investigation gave the strongest kind of | March, ad libitum. 


proof that the band, in whatever division, is not an indif- | W!tz, also ad libitum. 
Vessella’s band edition of L’ Assedio di Corrinto.............. Rossini 








Sinzig Recital.—Ferdinand Sinzig, the pianist, gave a 


Among the criticisms on the competing bands returned | recital at the Tuxedo Club House, Tuxedo Park, N. J., on 


by the Maestro V2ssella were ; ‘Intonation impossible ; | July 17. The program consisted of compositions by Bach, 
* #* *#*| Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Saint-Saéns and 


Wagner-Tausig. 


Another Ziska Pupil.—<At an entertainment recently 


but at the same time and in almost every case good ele-| given in Masonic Hall, Newport, R. I., by the Woman's 
Alliance of the Channing Memorial Church, 
have all the power to rise to an artistic levei.” One thing | Titus made her first appearance since her return from 
Paris, where she was one of Mme. Ziska’s most assiduous 


plane of Italian criticism, that is, of scholarly Italian pupils. f 


Miss May 


She sang two songs most charmingly, and her voice, al- 


Oberland by way of the Gemmi Pass. The season being | .-itics. 


an exceptionally late and snowy one, the party expected 


’ . am -” pease , due to the utter unfitness of bandmasters put suddenly 
into positions for which they had not been trained and | has already been engaged as soprano by the Thames Street 
whoseartistic height (even in so-called ‘‘ ordinary” acquire- | Methodist Episcopal Church. 


should be reached; but were not prepared for seven hours 
of wet snow, rotten ice and step-cutting on both sides of 
the pass, at intervals, much of the time ia a violent rain 
and hail storm, which did not cease until the descent to the 
village of Kandersteg began. A party of cantonal em- 
ployés were met half way down, cutting outa path. The 
landslip beyond the Daubensee in September, 1895, has 
also much altered the Gemmi course, as to the plateau 
itself. The party reached Kandersteg after twelve and 
one-half hours of tedious and occasionally dangerous 
scrambling and ae my wditting ede nme | 


all melted, and a ee onl usual fatigues and 
ineearee except w the landslip ngash vi oblit- 


erated it. 


Much of the condition reported, Sig. Vessella says, is 


ments) they were unable to meet or even to understand ; 


to their pocket money, they set about and continued the 


Italy's bands be found? He pays here very cordial tributes 


fiir Musik), under the able instruction of Professor Koslek, 


is one of the most severe as one of the most scholarly of | ways sweet and pleasing, has improved immensely under 


her recent training. Mme. Ziska is to be especially con- 
gratulated on the power and strength acquired by this 
pupil under her clever and artistic training. Miss Titus 


La Ziska was one of the most renowned prima donnas in 


being, in many instances, men who had taken the positions | the great Italian operas, and the success of her method 
either from vanity or solely from desire to add the stipend | with her pupils is most encouraging. 


Several promising voices have just arrived in Paris, one 


performance of their duties very badly, And then very | of them a Miss Lacey, from Baltimore, who has a really 
pertinently, the maestro adds, where, under the existing | phenomenal voice, and with which Mme. Ziska expects to 
state of things, could the proper leaders and directors of | astonish the world after some months’ training. 


With these new pupils and those preparing for début, 


to the Special Band Institute of Prague, to the Band De-| Mme. Ziska remains in Paris all the summer and is pre- 
partment in the Royal Institute of Berlin (Kgl. Hochschule | pared to hear voices from 12 to 2 daily. 


See address, page 3, of this paper. 
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LonpDon, W., July 11, 1h06. | 


ISS REGINA DE SALES has returned from 

a holiday in Switzerland. Miss de Sales, Miss Marie 

Donovan, of New York, and Miss Ruth Miles, of Ohio, 

made up a party who availed themselves of the tours ar- 

ranged by the London Polytechnic to visit various points 

of interest in Switzerland and the principal towns en route, 
including Bale, Strasbourg, Brussels and Ostend. 

Accounts of the recent South Wales Music Festival, 
which were presented at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at Cardiff yesterday, showed that the expenditures 
amounted to £2,030, and the receipts to £730, leaving a 
deficit of £1,300. The guarantee fund only amounts to 
£907, so that, when the call for the whole of that amount 
has been met, there is still an adverse balance of £393. 

Mile. Brema has been engaged for the opening of the 
season of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, taking place 
on October 13. 

I learn from Mr. Vert that Miss Muriel Elliott has ar 
ranged to give an orchestral concert at the Singakademie, 
Berlin, on January 9, to be followed by three recitals. 

Mr. Sebastian B, Schlesinger, of Paris, has been in town 
the past few days. 

The season at Bexhill has proved so successful that the 
Earl De la Warr has made arrangements to continue the at- 
tractions which provedso popular at the opening of the 
Kursaal, which we announcedin May. The arrangements 
are in the hands of Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, and 
among the artists re-engaged are the Columbian Quartet, 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Miss Evangeline Florence, Mr. Mark 
Hambourg and Miss Mary Forrest. 

Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons (the eminent violin dealers), 
of 38 New Bond street, will shortly move across the road, 
where they have acquired new and more convenient prem- 
ises. The latter are being fitted up in the most artistic 
manner, and with every modern appliance which can 
assist in the progress of their high-class business. 

Tue Musicat Courter congratulates the veteran tenor 
Mr. Sims Reeves on the birth of a son. Mr. Sims Reeves 
is seventy-four years of age. 

Mr. Philip Brozel has been engaged as one of the prin- 
cipal tenors of the Carl Rosa Company for the tour which 
commences next month. Mr. Herbert Grover is also one 
of the company and Mr. Hedmondt, save during the time 
when it is possible he may be directing an autumn season 
at Covent Garden. The Carl Rosa Company will revisit 
London early in the new year. 

M. Colonne has decided to bring over his complete or- 
chestra from Paris to give, under the management of the 
Daniel Mayer agency (Mr. Maclaren), a series of four 
concerts at Queen’s Hall, commencing on October 12. M. 
Colonne originally intended to come here in the summer 
and direct an English band, but the success achieved by 
M. Lamoureux's orchestra caused him to alter his mind, 
and he will now bring his French orchestra with him. 

Mr. Robert Newman has arranged with M. Lamoureux 
to give an orchestral festival of six concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on the week commencing November 16. The pro- 
grams will be changed at every concert, and doubtless this 
fine orchestra will meet with the same success that they 
had last spring. 





ance this year at Covent Garden, in the part of 7izs/an. 
The season ends on the 27th; Manon will be revived on 
Thursday; and a day or two later Dein Giovanni, with 
Signor Lucignani (who was in London in 1887), Madame 
Albani and Mile. Engle. A special matinée will also be 
given the week after next, with a ‘spectacle coupée,"’ in- 
cluding Madame Melba in the mad scene of Hamlet, for 
the Harris Memoriai Fund. 

Under the presidency of Mr. Beerbohm Tree a number 
of gentlemen met yesterday afternoon at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, for the purpose of making prelim- 
inary arrangements in connection with the proposed me- 
morial to the late Sir Augustus Harris. , It was decided to 
immediately form ‘a large atid influential committee and 
call a meeting at the Opera House for Tuesday, the 2ist 
inst., at4 p.m. Mr. Alderman Green bas undertaken the 
duties of honorary treasurer to the fund, and Mr. Her- 
mann Klein and Mr. Sidney Smith wil] act as honorary 
secretaries. 

Who follows Sir Augustus at Covent Garden is the ques- 
tion one meets with everywhere, 

Messrs. Lago and Mapleson are already upon the oper- 
atic warpath. It seems likely that London will be at 
the mercy of several syndicates before the year is far ad- 
vanced. We learn that an effort is being made to revive 
one that created a passing stir some months ago and then 
fizzled out. Mr. Grau's name seems to have gained prom- 
inence in the discussion of Sir Augustus’ probable suc- 
cessor. Indeed, I learned yesterday that at a meeting of 
the boxholders it was decided to appoint Mr. Grau if the 
legal matters concerning the rights of performance, &c., 
could be settled. 

Among the callers at this office the past week have been 
Mr. Robert Inglee Carter, Tux Musica. Courigen corre- 
spondent from Cincinnati; Mrs. Richard Blackmore, of 
Boston; Mr. Charles H. Parsons, of the Needham Piano 
and Organ Company; Miss Clara Butt amd Mile, Sanda. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk has just been engaged for the Re- 
demption at Albert Hall for March 8, anil Miss Evangeline 
Florence for The Creation at Queen’s Hallon November 5. 

The score of a great choral work by a British composer 
hailing from the Midlands has just: been completed. We 
predict that its production will occasion as much surprise 
in the musical world as did the performance of the No. 1 
Symphony of Mr. Fred. Cliffe in 1889. 

I shall have something more to say about this work later 
on, and I think it will prove interesting: to conductors in 
America. 

A Privare Musica. 

Miss Clara Butt, who came back from Paris to sing in 
the jubilee performance of The Elijah at the Crystal Palace, 
gave a charming ‘at home" on Sunday afternoon, when 
a large number of friends gathered to hear again her mag- 
nificent voice and wish her another ‘‘au revoir.” ‘The rare 
treat afforded by her singing The Voice of the Father 
(Cowen) and Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix was fully appre- 
ciated. Mlle. Sanda, a young American soprano, just from 
Marchesi’s school in Paris, delighted those present with 
a sympathetic rendering of the waltz song from Romeo 
and Juliet; Miss Evangeline Florence sang Cowen's Swal- 
lows; Mr. Hirwen Jones, Guard Her, Angels (Goddard) ; 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge, The White Rose (Clarence Lucas) 
and The Proposal (Brackett); Mr. Perey Mordy, I'll Sing 
Thee Songs of Araby, and Mr. Charles Copland Cowen’s 
Because. Miss Butt’s little sister, who is just severi, sang 
very prettily I Don't Want to Play in ‘Your Yard; while 
variety was given by Mr. Kesteven playing some piano 
solos, and the entertaining recitations of Miss Lily Han- 
bury and Miss Fay Davies. Mr. Ganz, M. Panzani and 
Mme. Hast accompanied. Among those present we no- 
ticed Mr., Mrs. and the Misses Mendelssohn, Mrs. Jacob- 
son, Mrs. and Miss Hilda Hanbury, Mlle. Norcrosse, Mrs. 
Husband, Mrs. Thompson, Miss Maggie Purvis, Mr. and 
Enoch, Miss Regina de Sales, Mr. and Mrs, Kuhe, Mrs. 
Whitney Mockridge, Mrs. Charles Copland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peddie, Mrs. Harford, Mr. and Mrs. Birkbeck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lakewalker, Mr. Sinnington Hope, Mr. William and 
Mr. Edward Hope, Mr. Sebastian Sci;'esinger, Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry Blower, Mr. Alec Gibson, Mrs. and Miss Hare 
Mrs. H. A, Butt and many others. Miss Butt left for the 
Continent again this week, to continue her rest and study. 
Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of Peiinsylvania, was one cf 


On Tuesday M. Jean de Reszké makes his last appear- 


' 
the singers at the concert recently given at 19 Hyde Park 


terrace, in aid of the Créche, Orphanage and Home for 
Young Girls, under the care of the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Miss Patterson sang very artistically 
Stange’s Damon and Bemberg's Chant Vénitien, both well 
suited to her voice. Mr. Santley, who wasdown for two 
songs by Mrs. Ellen Wright, To Julia and When I Awake, 
had a warm reception and was compelled to give an 
encore. Mrs. Wright accompanied for her songs. 

Mr. H, M. Hirschberg, the New York concert manager, 
sailed for America on Wednesday. He reported himself as 
well pleased with his visit abroad and I learn that he has 
laid the wires for several engagements in the near future. 

CONncERTS. 

Mr. Hugo Heinz and Mr. Oscar Meyer joined to give 
the public a highly artistic and delightful concert last 
Monday night. A better trio of talent than this pianist- 
composer and his two exponents, Mr. Hugo Heiuz and 
Miss Buckley, it would be difficult toimagine, It is almost 
difficult to make a choice among this glorious wreath of 
songs, which are each and all beautiful examples of music 
and poetry. ‘There is, though they are full of melody, 
nothing commonplace throughout; the composer enters 
into the poet’s mood fully and entirely; his music is, in one 
word, poetic. The accompaniments have nothing of the 
humdrum usual form; ever varied and musicianly worked 
out, they are like a filigree background to a glowing lovely 
picture. Both singers are the happy possessors of beau- 
tiful and well trained vuices, and enter intellectually and 
feelingly into the composer's meaning. The composer, 
who is an exceptional pianist (it may be interesting that 
he is a pupil of Grieg), accompanied in an inspiring man- 
ner, The concerto A minor (Grieg), for two pianos, was 
superbly played by the concert giver and Mr, Stanley 
Hawley. How the two magnificent Steinways sang and 
sounded like a whole orchestra under those clever hands! 

Mile. Jeanne Douste and Mr. Whitney Mockridge’s last 
recital was like the preceding ones—a great pleasure to 
everyone present. These two gifted artists may always 
expect a well filled house if they intend to repeat these 
concerts. Mr. Whitney Mockridge sang with great ex- 
pression and e#/razn his selection of beautful songs, some 
of which he had to encore. . We particularly appreciated 
the Serenade, by Frederic Cowen, aod My Soul Is Dark 
(Waddington Cooke), accompanied by the composer. He 
sang his part of that pretty duet from Mireille (Gounod) 
with much fire and in a very pleasing manner, Miss 
Jeanne Douste sang gracefully and sweetly, as she always 
does, and her purity of tone and freshness of voice are 
greatly to be valued. Mia Picceralla was charming. Mile. 
Douste de Fortis gave three short numbers by Mendelssoha: 
Schumann and Scarlaiti, and was joined by Mr, Johannes 
Wolff in the sonata for violin and piano in C minor 
(Grieg), 

To be kind and charitable is one of the characteristics 
of the artist’s nature, and many are ready to help their 
distressed foreign brethren in England , but who is respon- 
sible for the length of program of the concert on the Ist 
instant? It was nearly 6 o'clock when the concert was 
declared finished, though there were still about eight num- 
bers on the program. It begun at 8, and the most exquisite 
performance could hardly fascinate the attention of the 
public so long. This concert brought forward a young 
débutante, who has just come over from Paria, where she 
studied under Mme. Marchesi. Miss Jessie Koaminski, 
who previously studied at the Royal Academy, has a very 
good voice (high soprano) and freshness of tone. Mr. 
Plunket Greene’s one song, The Sands of Dee, was a great 
treat. Mme. de Svetloffky’s beautiful contralto was heard 
in two Russian ballads, as only she can sing them, and 
Miss Evangeline Florence and Miss Jeanne Douste sang 
charmingly. Further contributors were Mesdames Car- 
lotta Desvignes, Esther Palliser, Miss Florence Hoskins, 
Mme. Thenard, and Mile. Cambier; Messrs. Arthur 
Walenn, Maguiére, Johannes Wolff, Gaston Lemaire, Hol- 
mann and Arthur Oswald. 

Success almost unprecedented attended the concert given 
at Queen's Hall on June 11 in aid of the Ladies’ Association 
Endowment Fund, Great Northern Central Hospital. The 
concert was arranged by Sir Augustus Harris, and the 
artists were from his company at Covent Garden, Among 
the Americans who were also very successful were Miss 
Margaret Reid, Mlle. Stella Brazziand Mr. David Bispham. 
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Probably ne concert ever given in London ever had so 
influential a list of patrons or gathered so distinguished 
an audience, The total receipts, from which nothing will 
be deductet for expenses, have now been ascertained to 
be just over £1 100, The purses presented to the Duchess 
of York at the hall amounted to £1,843, including the gen- 
erous denation of £1,050 sent anonymously by a friend 
through Mrs. Cory Wright, thus making the total net re- 
ceipts from all sources £2,943. As a result two beds have 
been endowed at the hospital. At the last meeting of the 
Ladies’ Association, the president, the: Baroness Burdett - 
Coutts, in the chair, the resolution was unani- 
mously passed; ‘‘’That the members of the association 
desire to record their deep sympathy with Lady Harris in 
the great loss she has sustained, and to express their grate- 
ful appreciation of the valuable and yenerous assistance 
rendered to the Duchess of York's Endowment Fund for 
the hospital by Sir Augustus Harris through the concert 
given under his direction at Queen's Hall, on June 11, the 
last, perhaps, of his many acts of kindly interest in works 
for the benefit of others.” 
Admirers of the instrument of the bards were numer- 
ously assembled in St. James’ Hall when Mr. John ‘Thomas 
gave his concert. It was a pretty aspect, those twenty- 
four barps all played by ladies dressed in white, most of 
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of the stage management, for it is suggestive of a deaf 
and dumb asylum out for a holiday. 

This opera was repeated on the 5th inst. with Miss Mar- 
garet Reid as Michaela, the other members of the cast 
being the same. This was the first time that our young 
American soprano has sung this réle, and she had to go 
on without a stage rehearsal, but she scored a distinct tri- 
umph. Her pure soprano voice enabled her to sing the 
music very effectively, and after her solo in the mountain 
pass she was several times recalled. The public liked her 
work in this part fully as well as that of Mme. Eames. 

Prank V. Arwarer. 





Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, July 4, 1896. 
ILI-TSEE, the light one act opera by Franz 
Curti, libretto by W. Kirchbach, was brought out 
here for the first time on June 23, five days before the close 
of the season. The work was very well received, though 


of a beautiful girl. sls 7see finds the mirror, and seeing 
herself in the glass thinks it is the picture of her husband's 
mistress, 
*‘O Buddha, goddess Kwaunan, look from heaven 
Upon this forehead, looking thus outrageous ; 
Oh, send thy lightnings of revenge, requiting 
Her wiekedness with duly earned wages!” 


A scene ensues betweem husband and wife; he declares 
it is the picture of his father ; she insists_it is that of his 
new love. Ming-Ming appears; the glass is thrust into 
his hands. He is to decide the knotty point. Ming-Ming : 


‘* No, these are the noble features 
Of a pious priest of Buddha.” 


The priest is about to depart with the glass, to put it on 
the altar of Buddha,. when A/7ss WAirléott/e rushes in and 
explains the mystery : 

‘* Dear sir, I do beseech you 
To deliver me this treasure ! 





it remains to be seen whether it will keep its hold on the 
repertory for longer time than the other novelties of late. 
The music, at least to judge on a first hearing, gives the 
impression of fine filigree work in the supposed to be Jap- 
anese style, which, lovely as it is, seems a little like strain- | 


For, good sir, this is no likeness 
Of a false, deceiving woman, 
Nor of a beloved father, 

Nor of any priest of Buddha. 






. which the weak-mninded soldier threatened his fickle-hearted | Bossenberger ; a State Official, Mr. Nebuschka ; chorus of 


’ a8 Remendado, The dress of the latter was somewhat 


them pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. And they | ing after effects. It is said to possess ‘national origin- 
played their ensemble pieces very well—all compositions | atity.” 
anc arrangenients of the concert giver, whois their teacher. | 1 quite believe so, for I trust the opinions of those who 
Mr, Hirwen Jones sang beautifully Berceuse by Jocelyn | found it out. As for my part I know too little of Japanese 
Goddard, and gave a very quaint ard pretty Welsh ditty | music and Japanese style to be able to judge. It is almost 
#$ an encore. Mr. Ben Davies, who was enthusiastically | the same case as with Ebers’ Egyptian novels, one must 
received, was equally generous, After having sung Men- | de/ieve in the national coloring. Criticise it most of us 
deissohn's On Wings of Music he gave a Welsh song as | cannoi for want of sufficient historical knowledge. 
anencore. Mr, Emlyn Davies sang Maid of Athens very | ‘The characteristic feature in Curti’s music seems the 
pleasingly indeed. Miss Clara Eissler played a harp duet | beauty of workmanship of the details—the Kleinmalerei, 
with Mr, Thomas, and all the songs were with harp.ac- | as the Germans have it—and the brilliant orchestral color- 
companiment. ~ |ing. Many reminiscences of Wagner prevail, though they 
do not consist in breadth of style nor in dramatic impulse 
Oran at Covent Gasoen. * or strength, nor in richness of melodic invention, which I 
London has seen many Carmens. The voluptuous, the at least failed to discover at this first hearing. The music 
valgar, the y headed, vain and coquettish; all these | to the harmless, pretty little story is coquettish, sweet and 


No, great siz, it is my hand glass, 
It is my little pocket mirror, 
Which I lost, and long have looked for.” 


So far Zhe Guide. ‘The reader will find that ‘‘ much ado 
about nothing” has been skillfully treated by Mr. W. 
Kirchbach. If the cast and the execution of the music 
under Schuch's lead had not been so exquisite, almost un- 
rivalled in every respect, I doubt very much that the opera 
would have made such a success as it did. 

Scheidemantel and Anthes have to be mentioned in the 
first line, and also the orchestra and the chorus. JA/rs. 
Schuch—Mzss WaAirlbott/e—looked lovely, but the part is 
too deep for her soprano Stimmichen. The opinions about 
her characterization of the rdle very much differed. 

After Lili-Tsee Cavalleria Rusticana followed, likewise 








have sought favor and appealed not vainly. Mille. Zelie de nice, not éven wanting in “ Japanese” originality and re- | under Schuch’'s lead. His temperament, always reckless, 
L ussan’s assumption of the character belongs to the latter freshing humorous episodes, so brilliantly illustrated by | defiant, passionate, in Mascagni'’s first outburst of musical 
/ 


class, end possesses much fascination. Moreover, it is | scheidemantel. His Schmachtlied took the house by storm, | 
well known to opera goers, and its merits met with the just as did Miss Wedekind's (Zs/s-7see) coloratura part, 
fullest appreciation on the 2d inst., when Bizet’s successful The story of the libretto is so well given in Dresden’s 
opera was mounted for the first time this season at Covent | best English paper, Zhe Stranger’s Guide, that 1, with 
Gardea. ‘The part of Michaela was played by Madame | the editor's—Mr. Perry's—kind consent, take the liberty of 
Emma Names, and for once virtue was presented in a| quoting it here. Mr. Perry has for this purpose used Dr. 
most attractive guise. It is scarcely necessary to add that | Zschalig's, of Dresden, English version of Kirchbach’s | 
the music written for this part was exquisitely sung. No poem. Zhe Guide: 
fiter exponent of Don José is to be seen on the operatic} The persons represented are: A7zéz-7sum, a kurooma 
stage to-dey than is Alvarez, It is-great vocally, but it | man (cart-drawer), Mr. Anthes ; Li/z-Tsee, his young wife, 
is still greater histrionically. Don Jusé’s declaration to | Miss Wedekind ; Ming-Ming, a priest, of Buddha, Scheide- 
Carmen in the second act was made with the utmost in- mantel; Miss Whirlbott/e, an English globe trotter, Mrs. 
tensity of expression, and the whirlwind of passion with | Schuch; Zasma, a young girl, friend of L/s-7see, Miss 


lady love in the third act was magnificent in its force, | Japanese workmen and women. Scene :; A remote Japanese 
albeit that it must have been somewhat unpleasantly real- | village. On the rising of the curtain workmen are discovered 
istic to Mile, De Lussan. It is not ften that a prima | at their occupations. Kiki-Tsum sings a song in praise of 
donna finds herself seized by the nape of the neck. and at | his wife. In Scene II. Miss Whirlbottie appears, complain- 
one time it seemed not improbable that the unfortunate ing that she has lost her hand glass. The good Japanese 
heroine would pay an unexpected visit to the orchestra: | folks have never heard or seen such an instrument. i/7- 
Signor Ancoha appeared as Zicamilio, and sang the fa-| 7see asks: ‘But what is that? What's a mirror?” Zaima 
mous toreador song with a brilliancy that necessitated | queries: ‘‘Is't a handsome man? A cuckoo?” 

its repetition. M. Gilibert was a formidable looking Dan-|  7/;. Tsec : 

catro, and Signor Piroia acted and sang with a vivacity ‘* Here we make all sorts of things, 

But a mirror with two wings 

Never was seen far or nigh ! 





needlessly tattered and rent. There is a spot where school 
boys frequently need repair, but its indication in opera is Tell me, does ‘t laugh or cry?” 

patina: pore pe ceggmeyyes! Sy gl gaan severally | The mirror is found by KiksTsum, who does not know 
pe guita ercedes with their usual | what to make of it. . He concludes it must be a picture. 
completeness, and Morales and Zuniga were compe- 
tentiy presented by M. Jacques Bars and Signor Tra- 
buceo, The chorus sang well and showed commendable 
‘aterest in the proceedings in which they took part; the 
roun’ of applause when Signor Ancona accepted the en- 
core of the popular song in the cabaret scene made the 
repetition appear natural. The dancing in this scene by " 
a lady whose name was not announced was excellent, and ee ee eee 

the ballet in the last act was equally good. The silent| He hides the glass ina vase of flowers. Ming-Ming, 
entry of a wildly gesticulating crowd of boys in the first | who is in love with Zi/s-7see, tries to arouse her jealousy 


“Heavens ! now I know it’s him ! 
That is my dear father’s likeness, 
As a young man, strong and active ! 
Yes, just as I used to see him. 
Precious jewel, costly heirloom, 

Let me keep thee, let me hide thee, 


sentiment finds material to attack. And he does attack it 
with vehemence and virility that are inspiring. The work 
should never be given here except under Schuch’s guid- 
ance, for he is the man to “infuse” into it all the poetry, 
passion and hot-headed despair which it requires. No 
wonder he made such a hit with it at its first glorious ap- 
pearance. 

Edward Strauss is at present in Dresden and draws large 
audiences, His first program was very interesting, con- 
sisting of the overture to J. Strauss’ operetta Waldmeister ; 
a juvenile waltz by Ed. Strauss, Traumscene from Mas- 
cagni’s Ratcliff ; Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. VIL; 
Mendelssohn’s May Song, arranged for orchestra by Ed. 
Strauss; Arragonaise, from Massenet’s Le Cid; Danza 
Exotica, by Mascagni; Paderewski's minuet, &c. 

Mr. Otto Schmid, the able music critic of one of our daily 
papers, the Neueste Nachrichten, proves a very active re- 
viver and republisher of the Michael Haydn works, A 
Haydn album was published last year, and now four 
charming songs, published by Breitkopf & Hartel, have just 
appeared. Originally they were saved from oblivion by a 
great friend of the composer, Mr. Werigand Rettensteiner, 
who copied them for himself. Mr, Schmid has been most 
successful in the arrangement of the compositions for a so- 
prano voice with piano accompaniment. They will be 
heartily welcomed by all singers ; especially No, 1, Der 
friihe Bund, and No. 3, Sagt wo sind die Veilchen hin (called 
Die Verginzlichkeit aller Dinge), will fully respond to the 
artistic taste even of our day, and I think I cannot do het- 
ter than recommend them to my readers, The songs 
should be prime favorites with all lovers of classical music. 
Their artistic effect when interpreted by such artists as 
Lilli Lehmann or Mrs, Nicklass-Kempner one can easily 
imagine ; but also good amateurs will be able to do them 
justice. The Lieder were composed in the years 1795-1803. 

In my next letter I shall have the pleasure of reporting 
the grand Mendish concert, which will be gotten up in the 
Gewerbehaus before long. ‘The Saxon Handicraft and 
Art Exhibition is keeping Dresden very lively. 







































act, however, is so unnatural that it calls for the attention ped pretending that A74s-7sum is captivated by the charms A. Ineman. 
_HILKE,/ARTHUR M. ABELL. : 
Ae Be Ke Tr ‘Violin Soloist and Teacher, 
_ Dramatic Soprano. . . Will resume lessons September 1. 3 . 
ORATORIO Address: Steglitzer Str, 30-31, BERLIN, W. ee 
and CONCERT. Hi Qreat HALIR writes: = sy CONTRALTO, 
: as J ler und em- i 
5s ee : iche, dve epacer bel mir nehiret “gal das Warmate, nam - a Concert and 
4 ae nto icing, SaRON (Tredemy ee . Oratori 
Remington Squire, ‘nh . 6% 
onl rae Mar giar Wacoal Et Thc ik o STATON IO, 
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BosTON, Mass., as, Fels 19, 1896. 
E that is fond of books looks forward to the 

y comparative leisure of summer months and says, 

“Come, now, I shall at least have time to improve or de- 


light my mind. If I gointo the country, there will be long 
sun-lighted hours and quiet, ineffably dear to those who 
have been forced to listen to much music.” 

And so I pulled at random some books from the shelves. 
But when one has the opportunity to watch the growth 
of grass and study the sincerity and unconsciousness of 
trees and admire the frankness of animals, the printed 
page seems artificial and unreal. French wit is then like 
revolving pin wheels in a pine forest; German thought- 
fulness like the digging of an unseemly trench in a flower 
spotted field. 


* 
* * 


And yet here is an amusing page from Emile Bergerat’s 
Vie et Aventures du Sieur Caliban (1884-1885). Perhaps 
you remember how Bergerat told of the conversion of 
Liszt, and of Reyer’s hatred of the piano, He is now 
telling of the sacrilegious conduct of Léon Carvalho in 
proposing to produce Lohengrin at the Opéra Comique. 
This was eleven or twelve years ago. 

“If Richard Wagner is exiled from our national stage 
solely on account of his ‘ galloanthropophagie,’ I ask some 
one to prove to me that Verdi adores us. Nor shall I be 
satisfied with ordinary and easy proofs, because it is 
always convenient to shout ‘I adore France!’ when you 
have met with great success in Paris. I demand this sub- 
stantial proof: Let Verdi be naturalized after a dead fail- 
ure. Unless he consents, down with Il Trovatore. 

“This is the touchstone of a great composer. This is 
the distinguishing sign. He should love France all the 
time, in peace and in war, even if his relatives, friends and 
children fight against France, first, in obedience to the 
laws of their country, and, second, not to be shot as de- 
serters if they act otherwise. Not to love France is proof 
that one does not know a word of music, that he cannot 
tell the difference betwen G sharp and A fiat, and that, 
consequently, he has no means of making waltzes out of 
your compositions for bands to play in gardens where 
the brass shatters the air. 

“I dare to think with Carvalho that patriotism thus un- 
derstood will prepare for us at the Opéra a great diversity 
in the pleasures of hearing. The German troubadours 
being kept out by retaliation, the Italian troubadours being 
kept out by provision, we shall be obliged to hesitate for 
some time between Faust and the Jewess, and it will then 
be amusing to subscribe to the Folies Ritt and Gailhard! 
If you take four La Juive out of seven days, how many 
days will there be in the week for Faust? Such will be 
the problem presented to the subscribers. The solution 
is flight. 

“This is why, at the bottom of my heart, I bless this 
little gray man, Carvalho. But I bless him for another 
reason also. I bless him for the sacrilege that he is about 
to commit. 


“By playing Wagner in a Parisian theatre the little 
gray man will rid us of the Wagnerites. 

“If there is no greater composer than Wagner, there is 
no greater bore than the Wagperite. 

*‘ Now, a Wagnerite is a man who looks like a Buddhist, ) 
and to him Wagner is especially great because his works | 
are not performed in France. Herein lies the genius of | 
Wagner, so far as the Wagnerite is concerned. His im- 
mortality lives in the peculiarity that itis mot ascertainable | 
and should not be put within the reach of intelligence. 
The more he is unknown, the further will his glory spread. | 

** Let an indiscreet pianist grab hold of his crank in the | 
presence of Wagnerites to express Wagner by means of | 
the ivory, and the Wagnerites protest; they are indignant. | 
To divulge is to profane in this religion. Nocatechumens. | 
No proselytism. One is or is not. There were apostles 
and good apostles who went into seclusion a fortnight ago | 
to understand themselves, among thermselves, and to 
exchange little mystic and cabalistic signs, which are the ) 
amenities of a cult. They made faces at each other or | 
alone before a mirror, and they sent themselves news. | 
When they went to Bayreuth to see the great bonze | 
his astonishment was prodigious, He had extreme diffi- 
culty in understanding them, and he accompanied them 
on the 'cello so as to elucidate their thoughts. 

‘*He wanted to be initiated. ‘Mhey did not deem him | 
worthy. 

‘** One of them who made the pilgrimage afoot, not being 
rich enough to go by rail, and also perhaps as a penance, 
returned in despair. ‘Not only,” he exclaimed, ‘does he | 
not understand his own music, but he is a composer, a | 
mortal composer! Astrology, numismatics, statics—every- 
thing that goes to make up his genius escapes him. He | 
talked to me of fugue and counterpoint, as if he were con- 
cerned with such burgess silliness. Ht is Wagner in 
spite of himself!” 

“The grief of these amiable maniacs will be violent 
when they see Lohengrin on the billboards of a popular 
theatre. Already have they cursed Charles Lamoureux, 
who was the first that dared to prove the god was, above 
all, aman. ‘Should one vulgarize haschicht?’ they wept. 
And from that time they began to let go of Wagner. 
They desert through vexation. Carvalho will finish the 
rout. 

“Is it not awful to think that, thanks to this wretched 
creole of a Carvalho, Richard Wagner will be nothing but 
a simple Beethoven!”’ 


Bergerat’s satire was written about 1985. That year 
Pagnerre’s Origines et Variations de Notre Tonalité was 
published. He, too, had his say about Wagner, and in 
view of the present passion for Wagner in Paris his di- 
gression is of value. 

‘It is not necessary to take account of Wagner's deni- 
gration,” says Pagnerre, ‘‘or to attach too much of im- 
portance to the whims of a polemist, to the confused, 
disordered fantaisies of a partisan or veudevillist. He | 
wrote a saynéte on the capitulation of Paris, in which he 
did not spare France. He makes Jules Pavre come out | 
of a sewer. Wagner had despotic ideas, you might say 
hallucinations. He saw everything through his passion or 
his system. Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven were for him fallen 
rulers. If he accepted Weber, 'twas as a starting point. 
Proud as he was, he would have said, with Medea, ‘I, I 
say it; ‘tis enough.’ 

“As for his hate against France, was it really sincere ? 
In spite of his insults Paris was his desideratum, It was 
there he had dreamed of success and popularity. In his 
last years did he not express to some of his intimates his 
regret at the non performance of his works in Paris? 

“Let us forget his pamphlets. They will not endure, 
Let us see in him only a great composer whose work, in 
whole or in part, is fiimly founded. Wagner, played every- 








| the piano has been of great service. 


| score, to play it, to understand the effects. 


where, in Germany and even in Italy, is no longer con- 
tested in France, where unfortunately his music is still 
known only by fragments. It is deeply to be regretted 
that his chief work, that which best characterizes him and 
is more easily adapted to our stage and taste, the Meister- 
singer, is not performed here. In this opera he abandons 
his nebulous myths and legends to treat an origina! sub- 
ject of the sixteenth century. It 1s an interesting work 
which includes all species. The Meistersinger is at the 


| same time an opéra bouffe, an opéra comique, a symphony, 


a lyric drama, nay, even a kermess, from which one might 
make a delicious ballet. 

** He has been criticised here before he has been heard. 
He has been unjust toward France. France has been 
unjust toward him.’’ 

. 5 — 

Pagnerre, you remember, is the man who has wrifter 
forcibly and logically against the dominating influence of 
the piano. In this same book he assaults the enemy. 

** The piano retards the tendency toward another tonal- 
ity, because it fixes the tones, and it rivets our present 
system to a plank which it hawks about in the five parts 
of the world, Tonality finds itself braked. To-day the 
piano is the instrument most widely spread. It goes to 
the Incas, the Mormons, the savages. It has even crossed 
the threshold of the Seraylio; the great black eunuch has 


| opened for it the folding doors, without reckoning the 


consequence of /emperamvnt on those accustomed to the 


| charms of Oriental melodies. 


‘The soundest objections may be made against the ex- 
aggerated and misunderstood use of the piano. No doubt 
It is a portable or- 
chestra, which permite true artists to get a clear idea of a 
It is an instru- 
ment of succor, full of resources for the trained composer. 
[t also works much harm. Thanks to the piano, a person 
who has no musical sentiment can. by long mechanical 
toil appear as a virtuoso. There is no longer need of 
taste, delicacy of ear; it is enough to have eyes and fingers. 
Everybody learns the piano, but does everybody learn 
music?" 

* 4 * 

From Bergerat to Pagnerre. Let us take a still more 
serious step. Have you seen Maurice Emmanuel’s La 
Danse Grecque Antique? It was published by Hachette 
& Co. this year, A fat, solemn, sumptuous, exhaustive 
and exhausting book. It is full of pictures. It is also 
full of techncial instruction. Here is an example: “ Figure 
61''—. which represents two legs, indifferently male or 
female, and a loin cloth—*‘is essentially schematic. It 
shows the right leg of the dancer in the grand fourth in 
front, and Figure 62, equally schematic, shows the same 
leg in the grand fourth behind. The point of departure 
of these two grand positions is the fundamental position 
of IV.: one of the two legs is raised, in front or behind, 
stretched to the height of the hip. If the leg is raised 
only to half this height it is then called the demi-fourth.” 
There are over 100 pages devoted to such explanation. 
And I warn any feverish youth who is tempted to procure 
the book on account of the title to refrain and save his 
money; he will find little in it to console or excite him, 
And yet Mr. Emmanuel put himself under the charge of 
M. Hansen, the ballet master at the Paris Opéra. No 
doubt he studied the evolutions of the girls. Was it in 
two senses a study of the antique? It would appear so 
from the chronophotographic analyses, Plate V. Those 
of Plate Il., however, suggest that Mr. Emmanuel’s labor 
was not wholly without visual delight. 

There is a mass of information in this book about the 
ancient dancing, but Mr. Smmanuel does not show the 
enthusiasm of a mineralogist describing tungstates, molyb- 
dates and chromates, One remembers the gorgeous de- 
scription of the dancing girls at a banqvet in the paiace 

——— 
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of Nero, at which7Mr, Rowbotham must have crushed | follow him to the ‘Cape,’ where they live in the adjoin- 


many cups, so vivid is his depicture of the bout. But Mr. 
Emmanuel is less susceptible. It is true, he has been fre- 
queatly behind the scenes. 
See the staidness of the man, as he talks about the pri- 
vate dances. ‘The Greeks drank little as they ate; they 
did not like to mingle food and drink. After the repast 
slaves entered to fill the cups, and with them came mu- 
sicians and dancers. The name ‘ Komos’ was given to the 
inevitabie wind-up of the feast, a juyous spree, which the 
preseace of courtesans, flute players, orkhestriai, mimes 
and buffoons transformed little by little into a kind of 
coneert or exhibition, which terminated ordinarily in an 
orgy." And there he stops. Mr. Rowbotham would have 
enlarged on this orgy to the extent of a dozen pages. 
Mr. Ernmanue! takes pains to tell us several times that 
ihe Greeks had no private dances which resembled in form 
or intention the dances of modern society. ‘‘ The dans 4 
deux—a& man and woman dancing together as it is now 
practiced in our parlors—would have appeared nonsensical 
to the Greeks. Does it not transform the couple into a 
hybrid person who can no longer express anything by 
gesture, to whom every gesture is impossible? Now in 
society dances to-day the man and the woman are tightly 
embraced; each of the dancers preserves only the use of 
the legs: the upper part of the body and the arms are 
nearly immovable. The legs are limited in their move- 
ments to the monotonous of the same formulas. 
But independence was so dear to the (Greek dancer that 
the man and the woman forming an orchestic 
couple seemed afraid of touching each other. Always 
and everywhere the Greek dancer imitated.” 


e*s 


There js little or no news, Mr. Templeton Strong is now 
in Peterboro, N. H. I wish Mr. Paur, who is fishing and 
inviting his soul by some New Hampshire lake, would pro- 
duce Mr. Strong's Sintram next season. He has seen the 
score; that is, he has had it in his house. 

I am told that Mr. Lang was re-elected conductor of the 
Hiindel and Haydn July 1, and these works will be per- 
formed mext season: The Messiah (2), Elijah and Hora 
Novissima, Why does not the venerable society sing The 
Messiah fourtimes? The chorus is tolerubly familiar with 
it, and the orchestra at the fourth performance might be 
able to guess at Mr. Lang's intentions. 


—_—__~>—_— 


Hoston Music Notes. 


Pur Hare. 


JULY 18, 1896, 

One of the delightful summer cottages on Cape Cod is 
that where Mr. Charles R. Adams spends the warm months 
of the year. It is situated at West Harwich, on the banks 
of the Herring River, a pretty little stream that winds in, 
around and about in a way that gives great charm to the 
landscape. 

The cottage is situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
river, with a grove of pine trees just beyond the tennis 
court in front of the house. Wide verandas are on three 
sides of the house, with easy chairs, hammocks. all the 
paraphernalia that makes the veranda the favorite spot 
for lounging during the warm, sunny days. 

The house, which has ten rooms, is finished on the inside 
in the natural wood, on the lower floor no plastering or paper 
being visible. A large drawing-room extends the whole 
length of the front of the house, with dining-room, bed- 
room and kitchen on that floor, upstairs six more bedrooms; 
the entire house being most attractively furnished, and 
decorated with pictures, gay cushions, rags, china, bric-a- 
brac, curios, and last, but by no means least, lots of music 
and an upright piano. 

Here, with friends continually filling the house, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams spend three months most delightfully, fishing, 
bathing. sailing, driving, visiting and being visited. They 
are both expert s ys given 


lessons in that useful art visiting West b peel 
It is not, however, all play, for Mr. Adims, ever in the. 
summer at his country house, for he always has a number 
ot pupils who continue their studies the year and 
men onsen a om 
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ing towns. 

This summer Mrs. Francis 1). Wood, Boston; Miss Anna 
Belle Van Vleck, Cincinnati; Miss Marcia Craft, Riverside, 
Cal.; Miss Mabel Monoghan, Elisworth, Me.; Mrs. Por- 
teous, Minneapolis; Mrs. Ayer, Boston, and Mrs. A. Sophia 
Markee, Chicago, are already established and studying 
hard, while Mrs. Sprague, who has recently returned from 
Paris and whose home is iv Rhode Island, is expected daily. 

Mr. Adams will return to Boston the last of September 
to begin next season's work. 

Mr. Lyman Wheeler has returned from the Yellowstone 
Park and gone to New Castle, Me., for the summer, The 
trip West was a most enjoyable one, Mr. Wheeler says. 

Mr. S. Kronberg has already received many letters and 
songs in response to his offer of prizes. One of them is 


worth reproducing: 


S. Kronberg, Hsq., Boston, Mass. : 
DEAR Str—Your local in X. C. Star in regard to premiums offered 
for “songs” just read. I have a song not yet set to music for which 
I will take $1,000. It is entitled ——. My late wife suggested 
the sentiment of the song, and, being a musician, intended to set it 
to music. I believe that it would be a success asa solo. I think of 
getting it copyrighted soon, and if you think it would suit you to 
have set to music at price above mentioned it is yours. I could not 
think of taking your highest prize ($125) offered for the words alone 

of this song. Shall I send you a copy when copyrighted ? 
Respectfully yours, 


The competition for these prize songs closes August 20. 

Sieveking has been engaged for the opening of the Car- 
negie Hall at Pittsburgh, with Mr. Frederick Archer, No- 
vember 5 and 6. The Governor of the State, with his staff, 
aud all the notables of the State and city are to be present 
upon this occasion. 


MILFORD, July 13, 1896. 





New Encianp COnsERVATORY. 


The death of Hon. Luman T. Jefts, of Hudson, Mass., 
removes another valuable name from the conservatory 
board of trustees. 

The transfer of the art department to one of the leading 

art schools in the city will result in the adornment of the 
conservatory parlors and corridors with a number of hand- 
some pieces of statuary, &c , besides which it will give some 
additional room much needed for the nausical departments. 
After much delay on account of the exacting and difficult 
nature of the work, a complete catalogue of the books in 
the conservatory library has been printed. This library 
is the result of much labor and research on the part of Dr. 
Tor rgee, and contains many rare volumes, some of which 
were purchased and some presented to the library by 
friends. The catalogue is interesting reading to the mu- 
sician. 
The Sleeper Hall organ started on its journey on Thurs- 
day. It has gone to Barre, Vt., where it will be set up 
and used in one of the churches. The old Music Hall 
organ remains packed away in the shed, where it is likely 
to become a complete wreck in a few more years. In ad- 
dition to the removal of the Sleeper Hall organ, two smaller 
pipe organs are being removed, one of which has been 
sold and the other set up in another room for practice, 
while the two rooms made vacant are being knocked into 
one for the reception of a new modern electric-action in- 
stra. vent of the best type. 





Mrs. Frissell Due Here.— Mrs, Emmeline Potter Frissell, 
who has been representing Tie Musica. Courier in Vienna 
during the past year, meanwhile being engaged in her mu- 
sical studies with Stepanoff and Leschetizky, and writing 
to other journals on musical topics, returns to New York 
on the Friesland, which sailed from Antwerp July 18, in 
order to negotiate several matters of business interest. 
Mrs. Frissell expects to remain a few weeks in America, 
and will then return to Vienna the first week in September 
in order to continue her studies with Leschetizky and her 
work for THe Musica Courter. In the autumn Vienna 
will be represented by a regular weekly letter in these 
columns. . 

As Mrs. Frissell is preparing for concert work, by the 
support and encouragement of her teachers she will prob- 
ably give a few concerts in Europe before her final return 
to America. ; 


ae 


A Qood Letter From De Vivo. 


New York, July 20, 1896. 

Editors The Musical Courter: 

HEREWITH beg of you to stand to your words 

and not deviate from empkasizing your claim that 
operatic management has been a speculation of stars. This 
is not the question I have been discussing. I wrote you 
contradicting the following assertions: ‘‘Abbey & Grau 
are bankrupted after dealing nearly exclusively with 
operatic stars,” and ‘‘ once more has the star system brought 
about its logical ruin.” 

The above statements you published in a leading article 
in your paper of June 10. As I am:a well-known operatic 
manager of over thirty years’ standing and having man- 
aged a great many stars, and in answer to your demand, 
“ Ask De Vivo,” I thought that, knowing my business at 
heart, owing to my long experience, and more than an edi- 
torial writer in operatic business knows and in justice to 
my * professional friends and to the truth, I would write 
you that you were erroneously informed, and it was 
unjust to attribute their failure to the above assertions, 
and will prove to you now with facts and figures that 
you are wrong, as I did not succeed in convincing you 
before. 

All arrangements have been effected and the Abbey firm 
has been made a stock company, headed by Mr. Wm. Stein- 
way as the president, and the success of the scheme is en- 
tirely due to his great financial capacity. He states that 
“‘at no time during the last three seasons the subscrip- 
tion list has been less than $200,000." The lowest sum 
made was $105,000. And mark what I stated in my com- 
munication, that this last season was the least profit- 
able, while the company was the most expensive, and I am 
quite certain that the former seasons brought to the man- 
agers the average profit of over $160,000 cash, if no more, 

This statement will prove to you conclusively that the 
firm of Abbey, Schoffel & Grau did not collapse on account 
of “ dealing nearly exclusively with operatic stars nor with 
the star system of opera,” but by their unfortunate outside 
speculations, as stated to you in my last week’s communica- 
tion. You are well aware that Mr. Wm. Steinway is wide- 
ly known in commercial and musical circles as a sound and 
conservative business man, and do you think for a moment 
that Mr. Steinway would take the trouble and waste 
time in reorganizing this firm, and, more so, take the risk of 
losing his and other creditors’ money, if he had not con- 
vinced himself with facts and figures that the opera at 
the Metropolitan has been a very profitable investment for 
the last four seasons? Certainly not. And note, notwith- 
standing ‘‘the great payments to stars” (which I admit 
that nowadays are enormous in comparison to the celeb- 
rities of years ago) the public want the star, and the star 
system, I repeat, reigns all over the world, and it pays. 

Mr. Steinway knows too well, and better than anybody 
else, what he is doing and says what I stated before, that 
**he feels convinced that inside of two or three years all the 
creditors of the late firm will have been paid.” Amen! In 
regard to the sum of $344,000 that Parepa cleared in the 
United States, ‘‘ which figures, you said, stagger you and 
compel you to doubt their authority, not that you question 
Mr. De Vivo's veracity, but you do not be lieve, for instance, 
that Parepa ever could. take $344,000 net cash out of this 
country without leaving her manager asa great example 
of the usual ‘ dead broke’ specimen.” 

To this unkind, untruthful remark, and uncalled for, Iam 
compelled to tell you that you are still in your erroneous 
path. Parepa did not leave her manager of the usual 
“dead broke” specimen, but with a big sum of money, well 
earned, and she was glad of it, as | was the only manager 
that made her a rich woman. How could she leave me 
“dead broke” while I was her manager at a big salary and 
a percentage on her profits? In my communication of last 
week I told you that, and you have @° excuse for making 
such remarks. Now I state to you that as manager of 
Parepa my salary, with percentage, amounted to over 
$1,500 per month, and in twenty-eight months of hard work 
in four seasons I cleared over $40,000. I cleared also $38,000 
with the memorable tour of two years in America and Aus- 
tralia with Ilmade Murska. I regret,andam not ashamed to 
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tell you, that I invested a great deal of my earnings in prop- 
erties in New Jersey and in a handsome house in New 
York, and lost a great deal; but I never lost a $100 bill 
dealing with operatic stars, Finally, I feel proud to tell 
you that I have been a most successful operatic manager in 
my long career, and a most honorable one, having paid al- 
ways my artists and all bills concerning my profession, and 
never had a failure, as everybody knows. 

I could have retired just twenty years ago to live, as 
you say, in a hamlet in Italy like a prince, but I preferred 
to spend my money in America, where I made it, as a good 
American citizen. 


Yours respectfully, D. De Vivo. 





Interesting News from Belgium 
ANTWERP, July 10, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 


S I cabled you last week, Ysaye will positively 
not appear in America next season. The fact is 
Ysaye has a new toy in the shape of an orchestra, and he 
will not even listen to proposals for an American tour. He 
was in fact immensely surprised to hear not only that his 
tour had been definitely announced, but that he was to 
play at the second Symphony concert in Cincinnati this 
fall. 


* 
= * 


“I have not written to Johnston, my former manager, for 
over a year,” said the distinguished violinist to your cor- 
respondent. ‘‘ Woifsohn came to see me in Paris, but I 
did not consider his propositions for a moment. I cannot 
see, then, how such a rumor started. I feel that the new 
orchestra I organized last winter demands my time. I am 
not doing this work for myself, but because I think we ab- 
solutely need new life here in orchestral work. 

“*] intend to give as modern music as possible, with espe- 
cial attention to the young French and Belgian school. 
For originality and individuality I think we must go to the 
rising school in France. I see but little in Germany or in 
Russia. 

“ You can judge that my concerts were something of a 
popular success when I tell you that, after paying all the 
expenses, there was a balance or deficit of 25 centimes—I 
forget which.” 


7 
+ + 


This is really an extraordinary result when one considers 
the fact that Ysaye organized his concerts entirely by himself, 
without guarantee, subscription, or any of the bugbears that 
accompany musical enterprises in our country. This or- 
chestra was composed entirely of young men, none of whom 
belonged to the older orchestral ‘organization of Brussels. 
He is said to have put that wonderfully warm, artistic 
temperament that we have all admired in him as a virtu- 
oso into his work as a conductor. The public was quick 


to respond. * 


a ” 

Ysaye recently built a beautiful home on the heights 
north of the Palais de Justice in Brussels. The heads of 
Beethoven and Wagner are on the facade. The works of 
art in the interior, the books on the shelves, the wines in 
the cellar, all reflect the unerring taste of their owner, and 
to crown all, a beautiful, accomplished hostess to welcome 
one. Mme. Ysaye is the daughter of a Belgian army 
officer of Flemish descent. 

* - * 

The violinist’s summer amusenrents are simple. ‘All I 
ask,” said he, ‘‘ is a fishline and some water. The less fish 
the better. I can sit for hours with a line in the water in 
perfect happiness. When a nibble comes my dream is 
over,” 

“But my husband has a new passion,” said Mme. Ysaye 
at this point. ‘‘ He hds developed a fearful taste for bicycle 
Taces, the house is filled every week with bicycle papers.” 

“I confess to a weakness for the vé/odrome,” continued 
the violinist. “I care nothing for politics. Why not 
amuse myself with bicycles? An old amusement of mine 


was witnessing the wrestling matches at the summer 


fairs on the boulevard.” * 


> * 
Apropos of Ysaye’s success as a conilueter 1t may be re- 
marked that the Brussels public is peculiarly radical in its 


taste. Brahms is not liked much, Tschailowsky is not at 
all in favor, while César Franck is worshipped. 
= 
* a 


Here in Antwerp Peter Benoit has sticceeded against 
enormous odds in building up a geruine Flemish school. 
Though Benoit is fairly well known even in America, the 
outside world knows little of his work and aims. What 
Wagner did for German music Benoit has attempted to do for 
Flemish art, and the very fact that he has stuck so closely to 
the Flemish elements has served to narrow his fame abroad ; 
for Flanders is, after all, but a tiny corser in the world, 
and its natives even are forced to turn to outside influences. 
It is curious to notice how rigorously the #lemish idea pre- 
vails at the Antwerp Conservatory. French, the commer- 
cial and social language of Antwerp, is forbidden. Every 
notice, every sign in the building is pure Flemish; even 
the international word éureawu is barred. 

Benoit, who was for a time chef d'orchestre at the 
Bouffes in Paris under Offenbach, never lest his Teutonic 
ideals. He returned to Antwerp untotiched by Gallic 
influences, and shortly afterward brought out his Flemish 
oratorio Lucifer. The success of this work gave hina the 
position of director of the Flemish Music in Antwerp, 
and here he established the national movement in music. 
The school, by the way, is shortly to be made a royal con- 
servatory. It has hitherto been supported by the city. 

Benoit’s most notable works are De Sctielde, The War, 
both oratorios, the cantata Rubens, the drames lyrigues 
Charlotte Corday and the Pacification of (yhent. The lat- 
ter made a powerful impression on the Fleinish people. 

Foremost among Benoit's pupils and followers are Jan 
Blockx, Emile Wambach, A. Mortelmuns, Keurvels, Berghs 
and Frark van der Stucken, 

Jan Blockx is perhaps the best follower of Benoit’s ideal 
of nationalism. His music, while perhaps not as broad as 
his master’s, is strongly Flemish in character. It may be 
said that he is to Benoit what Teniers is to Rubens. His 
best known work is the ballet Milenka, which has met with 
great success in Brussels and which is to be mounted in 
Berlin during the coming season. Wambtach is assitmila- 
tive rather than distinct in his work, while Mortelmans, a 
young and promising composer, is still rather vague in 
style. o%e 

Van der Stucken, though he feels and valls himself an 
American, being born in Texas and now an American cit- 
izen, is accounted here a Flemish compoter. His works 
are often given here by the different symphony societies 
and at the Music School. 

The Cincinnati conductor is at present spending a few 
weeks in Antwerp, visiting his parents and working hard on 
an opera. 

This will be news to his American friends. 

I had to promise not to say anything definite about it. 
This much, however, may be said without a breach of can- 
fidence. It is to be a one act opera, decidudly realistic in 
its tendency—with a tragic ending. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of its realism is that it is to be given in 
modern costume. The scene is laid at Antwerp. The 
composer wrote the book himself after a poem by Georges 
Eekhout. eo" « 

Liszt, it will be remembered, spent many of his last sum- 
mers in Antwerp, and now the old city numbers among its 
residents one of his favorite pupils (O fatal and much 
abused term !), Alexandre Siloti. 

The Russian pianist was really a genuine favorite with 
the great hearted master, while his concert success in Lon- 
don and Paris now places him among teat ones. 

Siloti was an intimate friend and ¢ nion of Tschai- 
kowsky, and he married a cousin of the Rutsian composer. 


7 





script, which is to be published shortly. It isa symphaoai¢ 
poem. Siloti came into possession of the work in this 
way :  The'composition was given at Moscow at a cotiteft 
conducted by the pianist, The orchestra did not know the 
work. It went badly and was coldly received. . Tschai- 
kowsky, with his usual childlike impulsiveness, took the 
scotes and tore them into pieces, Siloti, however, kept the 
conductor’s score, and some years afterward confessed to 
Tschaikowsky. The composer was angry at first, but 
afterward admitted that perhaps it was worth looking at 
again, after all. 

The pianist declares the work one of Tschaikowskys’ 
most beautiful creations, Ay en 

You will be all be interested in this tall, unasswning, 
charming personality, for Siloti is coming to America. 

He has planned a short American concert tour in the 


spring of ‘97. 





. 

Another interesting figure in musical life here is Amelia 
Mehlig, a pianist who mate a of a stir in the 
United States some fifteen years ago. She is the wife of a 
Mr. Falk, a rich merchant of Antwerp. 

Apropos of pianists, Alberto Jonas, of the University of 
Michigan, an artist who is not known at home as well as he 
deserves to be, is in Brussels visiting his parents. 

He came over on the Noordiand and had as a fellow pas- 
senger Mr. Philip Fosdick, of the Ohio Legislature, a gen- 
tleman whose name will be handed down among the t 
reformers of the nineteenth century as the au of the 
bill prohibiting high hats in theatres and concert halls, 


* 
* 


o 

But to return to Flemish composers. I have not spoken 
of the Franco-Belgian school, at the head of which stands 
F. Gevaert. 

Gevaert, at one time chef de cheeur at the Paris Opéra, 
is the author of several French operas comiques, of which 
Quentin Durward was the most successful. He afterward 
became director of the Conservatoire at Brussels, where he 
wrote the great works on Ancient Music and bis Traite 
d'Instrumentation, a work scarcely surpassed. 

But a considerable number of Brussels pupils follow Be- 
noit and work on Flemish texts. Among them may be 
mentioned Edgar Tinel, whose St. Francis is now interna- 
tional property : G, Huberti and Paul Gilson. The latter, 
a pupil of Gevaert, is known through La Mer, a symphonic 

em. 

It is rather an odd coincidence, by the way, that many 
of the big men of the Flemish-Belgian school music 
and literature have French names (Benoit, Constance, &o.), 
while in the Franco-Belgian movement one finds such pure 
Flemish names as Maeterlinck, Gevaert, Eeckout, Ver- 
haeren. 

Of the French-Flemish composers I should mention, 
perhaps, Theodore Radoux, director of the Conservatory 
at Liege, known through his opera, Le Bearnais, and 
Emile Nathieux, director of the Conservatory at Louvain, 
composer of the opera Richilde and the cantata le Huyon, 
while of Flemish type there remain Jan Van der Eeden, 
director of the cunservatory at Mons (oratorios, Jacoba van 
Beiern and Brutus); L. van Ghelume, of the Conservatory 
of Bruges (oratorio, De Wind), and A. Samuel, head of the 
Ghent Conservatory, whose symphony, Christus, was re- 
cently given in Cologne and Brussels. 


. 
* . 


Even a cursory view of Belgian musical art would be in- 
complete without a reference to the various excellent choral 
secieties found in the various cities. I had the pleasure the 
other day of hearing Les Disciples de Grétry, a male chorus 
from Liége. I never remember hearing choral work more 
firmly knit. Even Germany, the home of song, can learn 
something from the singing of these Liegois. Furthermore, 
I am told that this show is by no means alone in Belgium. 
L/Union Chorale, of Brussels; Les Mélomanes in ent, 
and La Légia in Liege, are all held in high repute. It is 
small wonder that Van der Stucken made a name for 
himself as a choral leader, for the opportunity of studying 
the - mK and the German choruses, of uniting the quali- 
ties o . 

A characteristic feature of the smaller Belgian towns and 
villages is that they all have a band of some kind. Most of 
them are either brass or reed bands, but little Yseghem, 
with some four or five thousand inhabitants, has a sym- 





hony orchestra, said to be fairly good. It recently had the 
fouar of giving for the first time one of Benoit's composi- 
tions, an epee ealled Hel Meilief (The May Queen? 

After all, is it not Yseghem rather than Brussels that 


| shows what a part music plays in little Belgium ? 


He has in his possession cn unknown ‘Tschaikowsky manu- | 
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from the French capital, but she is the only 
authorized representative, and no trans- 
actions of any kind are recognized by us 
except those coming through her. This 
statement is made necessary because of the 
fact that certain resident English speak- 
ing musical people have jssumed to nego- 
tiate as representatives of this paper in 
Paris. 
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R,. JAMES G. HUNEKER, of Tue Musica 

Courier staff, is in Paris again after a visit to 

the office of the London Musica Courter. He will 

attend the Bayreuth performances in conjunction with 

our Mr. Otto Floersheim, of the Berlin office of THE 

Musica Courrer. Mr. Huneker will probably re- 

turn in August. Mr. Floersheim will visit the home 

office here some time during the spring of 1897, and 
remain several months before returning to Berlin. 
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OW many thousand genuine Jacobus Stainer 
violins are there in this happy gold-silver coun- 
try anyhow ? ? Every now and then we read in a daily 
paper that some one owns a genuine Jacobus Stainer 
(usually one of the electors), the latest case coming 
from Kansas City, the World of that city claiming 
that Mr. Louis Rosenfield, of that town, has one. Mr. 
Hugh McGowan, of the same place, has a genuine 
Frederick Stainer, and Mr. Henri Appy, of the same 
city, has a genuine Jacobus Stainer ‘cello. At that 
tate there must have been a general emigration of 
Stainer instruments to this country, for we believe 
New York alone claims about 50 and Boston 20, and 
the rest of the country about 00, exclusive of the 
Kansas City specimens. We do not believe that a 
half dozen genuine Jacobus Stainer specimens can be 
found in the whole Western Hemisphere. 


wustcuD WAR AT BRIGHTON. 


The substitution of a woman harpist for John Cheshire, a well- 
known English musician, in the Seid! orchestra has caused no end 
of a ruction in musical circles at Brighton Beach. The other mem- 
bers of the orchestra are angry because they say the new harpist is 
not a member of the anion, and some of the members of the Seid! 
Society of Brooklyn are aggrieved, because they don’t think they 
are getting their money’s worth. 

Mr. Bernstein, the manager of the orchestra, engages the musi- 
cians and collects their salaries inal sum from the society. 
Now it is said that the new harpist gets only $40. 







Cheshire’s salary was much more, the sacwty 
“kickers” say Mr. Bernstein's bills in proportion. 
Mrs, Laura H. Langford, the Of the society, however, is 
on the woman's side, and she told me la t night that the new harpist 
pete cn Beeps ni ey us the orchestra did. Mr. 


Seidl aimself refuses to discuss the subject.—Heraild. 
R. SEIDL has since denied that there was any 
eee ae et pereonden eae 19 08.20 spe 









cial interest. _ point to be observed is the fact 
that the like all sin this and other 
cities, is engaged from one man, ho gets a ‘lump 
sum ” for the payment of the players he selects. Very 
naturally the conductor has some in these se- 
lections of the players that constitute the orchestra, 
but the orchestra, as a whole, is « by a specu- 
lator, who ‘a member, and the indi- 
vidual salaries on the basis agreed. m between him 
and each player. As a matter of: record it may here 











be stated that these speculators in orchestras have all 
become men of means, which is no doubt due to their 
ability to secure players under certain contracts, em- 
bracing the payment of commisssions, for there must 
be favoritism and such a thing as a payment for an 
extended engagement or a number of extended en- 
gagements. Musicians must certainly have paid 
these speculators for years past to secure such ad- 
vantages. 

This system is one of the causes that have pre- 
vented the organization of a permanent orchestra 
here—that is, a spontaneous, permanent orchestra of 
merit, for had the latter quality prevailed instead of 
the selection oma financial basis of favoritism our 
orchestras selected entirely by the conductors must 
surely have been of better quality. 

And this brings us back to the original contention 
that we can never have orchestral music of a high 
order in this city until there is established here a 
permanent orchestra, such as the Boston Symphony 
and the Theodore Thomas, both organized entirely 
independent of any speculator influences and free 
from the peculiarlaws of a union. Any other kind 
of orchestra, even though it be co-operative, like the 
New York Philharmonic, is destined to play in a per- 
functory fashion, only if for no other reasons than 
that of divided responsibility and the absence of dicta- 
torial discipline. 

The destinies of a conductor are associated with the 
triumphs or the failures of his orchestra, and when- 
ever the conductor cannot insist upon and secure re- 
hearsals and discipline he cannot accomplish any 
artistic successes with his orchestral organization. It 
is an impossibility. When rehearsals are regulated 
by union laws, or by the by-laws of an orchestral or- 
chestral organization, or by the momentary decision 
of a majority or even a minority of players who may 
have other outside engagements that prevent pro- 
longed rehearsals, the performances must necessarily 
be slipshod, as they have been here in New York fer 
years past. 

The demand for a permanent independent orches- 
tra in New York is apparent and is known to exist 
among many of the best cultivated musical minds, 
and sooner or later such an organization will be per- 
fected here, much of the local orchestral material 
being prepared for it already. Before its establish- 
ment the only satisfactory orchestral performances we 
will hear will be those of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with its limited number of 
concerts, its limited rehearsals, and the fact that its 
members constitute no homogeneous body, will be 
unable to give performances that can satisfy the 
esthetic demand. 





OPERA STAGING. 

HE great attention which is now paid to the 
scenery and mounting of plays and operas, and 
the fad—for it is little else—of producing stich the- 
atrical works of great masters in a style as nearly as 
possible approximating to that of the first representa- 
tion under the master’s eye have called out some 
sensible criticism, The two things are dt first sight 
conflicting, for if a manager confines his scenery and 
stage effects to those of the period.of a first perform- 
ance he will deprive himself of much that. adds 
beauty and force to the work, by renouncing modern 
appliances which, had they then existed, the author 

would have been the first to adopt. 

The recurrence to bygone staging on the one hand 
and excessive staging on the other are, however, both 
appeals to the lower rather than to the higher artistic 
faculties of the audience; they are appeals to the 
curiosity and the restlessness of people who are al- 
ways desiring some new thing and are content, 
they cannot have a really new thing, to accept an old 
one in a novel dressing. The attempt to produce 
great masterworks in an elaborate fashion is in itself 
praiseworthy, for great works ought vo have a fitting 
presentation. But it must not be forgotten that the 
setting of a work, while it may give relief to the com 
position, is after all only a subsidiary matter, and the 
admiration expressed for such brilliantly mounted 
performances will perhaps be diminished when we 
reflect that the impression created on the audience is 
really made only by the splendor and beauty of the 
frame. 

Respecting the much heralded performance of Don 
Giovanni at the Residenz Theater, of Munich, with 
the costumes of the period of the premiére, a German 
critic says that the management in producing its 
newly mounted, restored Don Giovanni had at its 
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- laboriously burdened with detail. But in the case of 


to supply helpful counsel or information to its clien- 
 téle. 


form of culture, all sides of all methods being dis- 
Ctissed with full and free liberality in its columns. 
‘Whatever about private editorial idea and the per- 
_ Sonal preference which is every individual's right, 


THe 
take to give in any instance through its columns a 
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posal only a part of what was necessary to give 
Mozart's. mastetpiece in the spirit of its. creator. 
What use is it t@#estore the text, to revise the score, 
to attend carefully to all the little details in the house 
and the orchestra; what use is the new revolving 
stage, what use are all these things, admirable as they 
may be in ‘themselves, when the chief matter, the 
interpretation of the work, is not beyond criticism ? 
Thisis more important than any superficial brilliancy. 

The stage, h. wever, is not the only field in which 


the ess ‘is neglected for the accidents ; the paint- 
er stri or ar‘uracy at every point, the novelist 
descril .«t iength every emotion or passing thought 


of hishero or villaim, th; historian buries his heroin a 
mass of ‘trivial facts. It is the fault of the day. We 
no longer have the skill tc draw a character with a 
few bold linus, because we have no longer the im- 
agination to co.rprehend a character, a situation, 
an emotion so drawn; and lacking imagination, we 
must have its place supplied by externals, which will 
save us the trouble of exercising our thoughts or 


our fancy. 
a2 





RE SPECIFIC QUESTIONING. 


N view of the unceasing and at the same time in- 
] creasing influx of questions on matters connected 
with musie which daily pour in upon us THe Musi- 
caL COURIER finds it incumbent to draw the atten- 
tion of its readers to the fact that its refusal to com- 
ply with answer is due not to any lack of courtesy, 
but to the editorial principle which forbids any jour- 
nal of standing to reply to questions involving the 
interests of existent musicians, their ways, means, 
methods or other personal detail. 

General questions on musical matters it is or- 
dinarily a pleasure to answer, where they are not too 


over-elaborate demand the oft cheaply edited ‘‘cor- 
tespondence” column of various journals would, 
even if adopted by THe Musica Courier, completely 
fail to satisfy within the space of a month the tissue 
of questions presented to it within a week. Therefore, 
eschewing a correspondence column, and reviewing 
the various letters of inquiry which arrive, we find 
that the demands which do not purport to convert 
this journal into a pedagogue, a court of personal 
jurisdiction, or a biographical dictionary number a 
very slight percentage. This slight percentage will 
be found cheerfully answered in our columns of notes. 

Of the remaining majority such musical people as 
are known to the paper usually find their difficulties 
considered and, where possible, adjusted with discre- 
tion and good advice upon personal inquiry. But life 
would be too short, papers too small, and, above all, 
just and scrupulous journalistic reserve too lax and 
vitiated, to permit frank and full answers to these mul- 
titudinous personal queries to be delivered in print. 

Many could no more be answered verbally than in 
print, where party interests are involved and various 
matters of personal progress are at stake, but a large 
mass, virtually unworthy of typesetters’ time and 
printers’ ink, trivial in themselves though of impor- 
tance to those who propound them, could be verbally 
disposed of to the satisfaction of the client, as also 
of the paper which desires within reasonable means 


But the nature of letters which are in the habit of 
teaching us would indicate that the writers’ idea of a 
living artist’s or teacher’s reputation amounted to so 
much thistledown. We are pointed out, to detail at 
length the methods of one teacher (often named) 
side by side the methods of another (also named), 
tach with views opposite as the poles in matters of 
leading potency. We are called upon to state plainly 
Which is in the right. It does not seem to occur to 
the questioner: that, even though names might not 
be mentioned to us, the power in his hands to acclaim 
or declaim the merits of one or othe? individual by 
the declaration of an authoritative journal would 
Carry the effect of a direct libel among his commu- 
hity, and thence further in a rapid circle. Tue Mu- 
SICAL COURIER is a journal devoted to music and the 

est musical interests, but it does not constitute 

If a pedagogic champion of any one system or 


from telling him that Tue Musical. CouRIER unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced him wrong. 


ply it seeks, has transient merit in the fact that sam- 
ples like the foregoing may emphasize to those with 
queries to propound in future the indiscretion of in- 
volving therein any personal interests. 
current questions on musical topics will always be 
answered, not with courtesy alone, but with pleasure. | 


tive value of musical authorities. 


which institution you may consider best ?” 


this present little letter of advice. 


method ? 
the Garcia vocal method. Will you please te 


to do. 


from quoting. : 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

Would you have the kindness to quiet 4 troubled spirit by answer- 
ing a question ? 
I have the choice of two European s. The 
tenor should sing all tones above F or F sharp in;the “ voce mista,” 
and all notes below perfectly open, The other says that such a 
course means suicide; that all notes above E flut should be head 





and have hac long experience as teachers. 


you. Very sincerely yours, 


To reply openly to a letter like the above would 
be to place either teacher in the pillory as far so the 
writer was concerned, and, considering that this same 
isa man of inte‘ligent standing, might likely affect 
the teacher disastrously outside ; at the very least a 
question of this kind would involve a dissertation of 
the sort of length and variety which vocal teachers, 
and those only, know how to wage, with the marvel- 
ous result that half a dozen with half a dozen differ- 
ent views appear to come out all in the right, where 
there is really but one established isssne. 

The following we print for the edification of schools 
and teachers, public and private. It was destined for 
some such court of inquiry, but fell our way, bearing 
the address of Chicago : 

Editors The Musical Courier ;: 

As you are nearly authority on everything puertéining to music, I 
would deem it a favor and benefit to your nwmerous readers of your 
paper to answer this, and in fact to get answers aed opinions upon 
this question: “Is it essential or beneficial to held a scholar too 
long on his lesson?” I will explain more fally the meaning of my 
question. I am a scholar of one of the greatent violinists and teacher 
in this country, or perhaps in the world. I will further say he is the 
second Wieniawski, having studied with hin: from a child to finish, 
I am fairly advanced under his high stanilard «i! music (for his 
standard is the highest), but he will hold me down to my studies un- 
til they suit him (perfect), and that often makes me feel as thoujgh I 
am making but slow progress. Of course I should like to play my 
lesson or concertos like he wants me to or like he does, but, at my 
age (sixteen) and my technic it would be impossible, and still he ex- 
pects it and will hold me to working on it until I get tired of it alto- 


gether. 

Please let everybody who feeis for a scholar hive something, to 
say in reply to the question. I often think that if when I get a good 
lesson he would pass me and go ahead, and then pick it up again 
later, I could accomplish more ; but no, it must suit him there und 
then, or there I stay. Yours truly, A VIOLIN SCHOLAR. 


, 


It might suit this “ violin scholar,” who revolts at 
persistent work, to tell him that his teacher was 
wrong, whereupon, even though he gives it as his 
valuable opinion that this teacher is ‘the second 
Wieniawski,” he might instantly derive satisfaction 


Such correspondence, failing to draw forth the re- 


General and 


methods, schools, conservatories, or the precise tela- 


“I have the prospectus,” somebody writes, ‘of 
such and such a college ; am also recommended such 
another musical college and yet another conservatory 
of high standing. As a leading authority 1 would 
beg you to answer through your valued columns 


How rational people can expect thiut a reputable 
musical journai can convert itself into an information 
bureau for the detriment or advancement of musical 
institutions, public or private, it is hard to understand, 
Yet such questions, which are against principle to 
answer publicly or privately, are extremely common 
and come from an intelligent section of the commun- 
ity, which remarkable fact has most. forcibly induced 


** Who would you recommend me for a teacher? 
Do you approve or disapprove the Deppe piano 
Iam studying at present with a teacher of 
ll me if | getting his violin the tune, and right in the midst of bis piece he 
you regard the Laborde method as more beneficial ? " 
Questions of this pattern are obviously mailed to us | 4s Vitale left the scene of destruction all was quiet, 
every second hour of the day. The fcllowing letter 
is quoted as a leading sample of what we are invited 
It issigned by a Heidelberg graduate at pres- 
ent inthe West, whose name, however, we refrain 


ye that a 


tones, Whois right? Both of these men have had eminent masters, | 


I hope the importance of this question will excuse my troubling | 


such a nature as may be reasonably answeted. Tue 
Musical Courier is not an encyclopedia for com- 
mon reference any more than it is a court of Yuris- 
diction to determine the relative merits of artists in 
the professional world, Questions either too trivia! 
or personally setious should be withheld. ~~ 

Those correspondents. who may have hitherto felt 
neglected will find here the explanation of matte<s. 
In future much trouble may be saved both sides, 
while Tae Musica, Courier stands, as everpready to 
help by counsel and stigyestion within the bounds of 
etiquette and gitstice all its readers who apply to it 
with reason. 


HE STAMPED ON HIS FIDDLE. 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 17, 1996.—A violin recital by Signor 
Giuseppe Vitale, supported by the Assembly Choir and Prof. John 
R. Sweney, was given in the Auditorium here last evening to an 
audience of more than 6,000. Dr. Stokes presided. All the per- 
formers did well. 

At one time during the program Vitale seemed to have trouble in 








| threw the violin violently to the platform and brought the heel of 
his boot squarely down on it. The audi was dumf Jed, and 





Vitale reappeared in a few miniites, this time with two inmstru- 
ments, ome under each arm. He then played again, and all waa 
lovely. 

Mae Ogden Crane pleased the audience, and the whistling sole by 
Mrs. Smith was pretty. Other soloists were Mra. C. M. Ward, Mra. 
Stone and Mrs. Harris. The qnartet was well received, as was the 
Assembly Choir. 

1 CUIGNOR VITALE pursued the proper plan. When- 

S ever a fiddle is not pliable in the fiddler’s effort 
to tune it it should be taken by the neck, flung upon 
the stage and the fiddler should step upon it, but 
with two feet, not one, as Vitale did, and its life 
should be crushed out of its belly. . 

But every fiddler is not as lucky as Vitale, who, it 
| appears, had two other better behaved fiddleg in re- 
‘serve. If he brought oné in under each arm how 
|could he play either of the two? How could he 
| vitalize both of them at the same time? And what 
did he do with the bows? He must have had his two 
bows on a string. There is a future for the signor, 
"| and it is ahead of him, too. 

EEE 

Watkin-Mills Will Come.—Watkin-Mills will sail from 
England March 20 next for the principal American spring 
festivals. 

Kate Percy Douglass.—Miss Kate Perey Dougiass has 
been very ill for over a month with typhoid fever, and is 
at the New York Hospital. 

Mise Manchester.— Miss Florence Manchester, the able 
accompanist and vocal teacher, is rusticating at Larch- 
mont after a very successful season. 

Baglish Flowers for Harris.—At the funeral of Sir 
Augustus Harris it is reported that the value of the flowers 
sent amounted to over $16,000. A Harris memorial build- 
ing is being discussed in London, 

Klaaser in Berlin.—Mr. J. Klauser sailed on Saturday 
last on the steamship Persia for Europe, and will remain 
abroad during the seasons 1897-8, the greater part of 
which will be passed in Berlin. 

Barber Piano Recitals.-—-Mr. William H. Barber, pian- 
ist, will shortly give two piano recitals at Lenox and Stock- 
bridge under distinguished patronage. He will be assisted 
by the noted tenor Albert Gerard Thiers, of New York. 

W.L. Blumenschein to Europe.—-Mr. W. L. Blumen- 
schein, of Dayton, left for Europe on the Persia last Satur- 
day, to be absent about six weeks. Ernest L. Biumen- 
schein, a son of Mr. Blumenschein, is an art student in 
Paris, two of whose pictures have appeared in the Salon 
| this year. Mr. Blumenschein will visit his son and also 
| attend the Bayreuth performances. 

Nina Bertini-Hamphrys.—The talented prima donna 
Nina Bertini-Humphrys has been winning great laurels 
with the Hinrichs Opera Company at the Tivoli Opera 
House, San Francisco. The following extract is from the 
San Francisco Chronicle of July 9: 

The numbers that stand out are naturally the duets, and that 
their beauty should have been impressed on the audience last night 
was @ very great compliment to Nina Bertini-Humphrys and 
Michaelena. Nina Bertini-Humphreys has improved and developed 
remarkably since we heard her, She may be still a little cold, and 
Juliet was never very passionate with her ; bat her voice has grown 
fuller and clearer and rounder, and more gracefully controlled. It 


blended charmingly last night with Michaelena’s—especially charm- 
ingly indeed—and the picture and the music alike were effective. 














It is preposterous, however, to expect that time and | 
original space shall be given to what may at any mo- 
ment be found within a biographical dictionary, just | ,.¥¢ held the positions of concertmaster sind solo viclon- 








MusicaL Courter as a journal does not under- 


Correspondents before taking the troulle to write 





vote between the merits of individuals, 


The Listemanns in New York,—It must delight all 
true lovers of music in the metropolis to know that Paul 
and Franz Listemann have decided to locate the coming 
season in New York, These young artists the past season 


as much as it is obtuse and tactless to assume: that | cellist of the Pittsburgh Symphoay Orchestra, but, finding 
personal interests may be jeopardized or injured by | that field too small for their aspirations and artistic abiti- 
such expressions of personal opinion in a leading | ties, they have been induced by flattering offers to come 
journal as may give temporary ballast to a shifting | to New York. Their success with solo and ensemble 
judgment. 


work, which enables them to fill cat recitals alone, has been 
of such a nature that their dates for both public and private 


should make very sure that their questioris are of | work are being filled up rapidly. 
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HAVE just returned from London, after a visit of 

four or five days, days ful: of pearly fogs, mar- 
velous nuances in tonal architecture ; days of gianc- 
ing vistas of deep green uplands and silvery and 
sullen reaches of water ; days well spert, and when 
I reached Paris on a gay Sunday night I stepped from 
the twelfth into the twentieth century. 

Paris is 80 new, so young, too young not to be 
innocent, and yet she is surely nut: that. But after 
London, covered with the eld of time, the French 
capital is as a smiling child on a spring day. 

Have they cork souls, these French people ? 

They are bright, self-contained, unworried by the 
outer world, and then their consciences, so elastic, 

They are so patronizing to barbarians. With” a 
shrug they say: 

‘Ah, yes, he had the sangathouss talent, had the 
Mr. Wagner.” And they have listened patiently for 
oyer a quarter of a century to the first lady-like re- 
plicas afforded them by men who abused Wagner 
and stole his ideas at the same moment. 

lonce christened Massenet ‘‘ Mille. Wagner,” and 
meant no disrespect personally ; but his music is so 
well triturated and sodevoid of the enormous virility of 
Wagner that it suggests a woman's rather than a 
man's touch, Indeed, 1 can recall certain pages of 

Auguste Holmés’ which have more of the reai fire, 
than some of the things the able fabricator of Es- 
clarmonte conccived. ast a 
atk ‘ * * 

And before 1 forget it, I saw Massenet about ten 
days ago going into the administration office of the 
Grand Opéra. He is a charming man, and his nature 
showed itse!f in the manner with which he received 
the advances of a half dozen playful young dogs in 
the big courtyard at the back of the superb pile 
France has erected for the maintenance of musical 


mediocrity. are rt 1 

Masscnet looks a trife Teutonic as to figure. He is 
nearly bald, but his expression is most winning and 
quite the reverse of that sardonic Hebrew, Saint- 
Saéns. * ; 


[had a pleasant talk with Maurice Grau the other 
day--a day or two before Sir Augustus Harris’ 
death. He discussed most frankly New York opera, 
past, present and future, and especially the crusade 
against the high salaries paid operatic stars. 
“Heavens knows,” said Mr. Grau, “I am willing 
enough to reduce ratesiall around, and J read the 
articles in THe Musica, Courtie with keen inter- 
est, but I am not to blame. It is the public's fawlt 
—the New York public that clamors for the De 
Reszkés, Melba, Eames, Nordica, Tamagno, Calvé, 
Plangon and the whole galaxy, and in one cast. If 
the New York opera audience would put up with 
one star and a bunch of second-tite people, as does 
Paris and London, then the tariff would be reduced.” 
f All of which introduces auother point of view. Mr. 
Grau further remarked that the few great singers had 
made a corner and kept up the prices. If New York 
would come out flat foo.ed and refuse to listen to 
these people, then a panic would ensue, for America 
is their Eldorado, 

But will New York do this? 


a*s 


Mr. Grau told me that he had not seen Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, and that they now had no interest in com- 
mon beyond the fact that German would come to 
the Metropolitan. 


To-day—the Fourth of July—I am assured that the 
papers to-morrow will publish the news that Mr. 
Grau is being backed by a syndicate in London, and 
is to run the Covent Garden Opera House. Of course 
you will have had full particulars by the time this let- 
ter reaches you, 

I speak especially of the matter becallle when I 





‘was in London Colonel Mapleson’s friends were hint- 
ing mysteriously about Sir Gus Harris’ successor, 
and when I met Henry Mapleson he, too, had the 
‘same such notion. But Marcus Mayer says that the 
colonel wouldn't take Covent Garden because of the 
forthcoming American tour. 

And so in death we are in life, or does the quota- 
tion read the other way ? 


I sincerely hope, however, that New York is not to 


lose Manrice Grau on account of this new deal. 
* 
* * 

Iam sick unto death with the Parisian café-chant- 
ant, The coffee is not good and the singing is very 
bad. I've been to them all and must confess that 
even that hideous invention, the New York roof gar- 
den, often excels in quality most of the Parisian 
shows. If it were not for the women—the cocotte— 
to speak plainly, I fancy these resorts would soon 
die an unnatural death. 

And O Cielo! how the women here do tramp, 
parade, grin and glide, and how few are pretty or 
shapely. Yet the leaders of the oldest profession in 
the world, as Rudyard Kipling puts it, set the fashion 
for the dress of the women of the civilized and un- 
civilized world. Curious, isn’t it? 

As for the men in Paris, nothing will ever convince 
them that to be well dressed you must nof wear silk 
‘| hats of the fruity vintage of 1842, that frock coats 
and old straw hats do not modulate or that short 
pants (Iuse the word advisedly), collars cut pompa- 
dour and high water coats look ridiculous. 

The women dress divinely, the men ridiculously. 

Of course there are exceptions. 


ae 


I find the coachmen as Irish-looking as ever, as 
thirsty and as rapacious as you can well imagine ; 
but then the Paris correspondent of THE MusicaL 
Courter has told you about these things, and nothing 
has been exaggerated. At first blush it seems 
cheap to ride about in carriages, but if you do it all 
day and every day then it eats into even an immod- 
erate income. 


* 
* * 


I saw an. old familiar face or two at the Alcazar 
d@Eté last week—Paulus, and also the naughty Fou- 
gére, who is wicked even in Paris; Polin, a capital 
interpreter of types to be found in the army ; and at 
the Ambassadeurs I saw and greatly enjoyed three 
men who called themselves the Minstrels of Paris. 
They sing with good taste anc act with genuine skill. 
I believe that they would ‘‘go” in New York, either 
Olympia or Koster & Bial’s. 


* 
* * 


I shall miss many things when I leave Paris, be- 
cause its glorious architecture, its picture galleries, 
marbles, are rare appeals for the eye ; but most of all 
shall I miss the open air life. New York has no con- 
ception of practically utilizing its sidewalks, its house- 
tops, its parks or its river fronts. In hot summer we 
must broil within, drinking our liquid joys, hemmed 
in by languid walls. Here, although it is very hot 
sometimes, you Can eat your dinner in the cool of the 
evening, surrounded by gaily dressed, well-bred pec- 
ple, a world about you instinct with color, grace, 
movement and a certain Greek-like gaiety. 

No wonder dyspepsia is unknown, drunkenness 
tare, and good humor and politeness proverbial. 
Oh, those good old American home dinners, where 
the children are not allowed to speak and King In- 
digestion looms above the scriptural mottoes on the 
walls ! 

All this has been written a million times, but I 
hope the subject will be agitated a million times 
more until we really learn to appreciate the pleas- 
ures of living a/ fresco in the summer. 

The Germans in the United States are the only 
tace that understand this, else there would be no 
open air gardens at all. 

+ bg *” 

I forgot to tell you about a curious pantomime I 
saw at the Folies Bergere. I remember now that I 
spoke of the attempted suicide of Liane de Pougy 
by an overdose of absinthe, or was it champagne or 
morphine? I've forgotten which, and it doesn’t 
much matter, for the queen of the quarter world 
didn’t kill herself, nor was the affair quite as sensa- 
tional as was expected. 

The pantomime I speak of is called L'araignée 
d'or, and it might fitly symbolize the career of Liane 
de Pougy, as it depicted a sort of Ciree who entraps 
young men, and after banqueting on their souls 





(how Gallic !) sends them into a magic slumber. Of 
course comes the valiant and spotless Amadis, and 
although warned by a holy hermit he begged of a 
big crow with electric gig-lamps to show him the 
way to the bower of the fascinating Oriane. The 
crow, or raven, or whatever kind of ornithological 
curiosity it was, bow, and in the next scene we 
find the hero endeavoring to awake from erotic slum- 
ber the victims of Oriane. 

Of course Oriane appears, and after a catch-as-catch- 
can psychical struggle she weaves her paces and amo- 
rous wiles, and finally Amadis, conquered, falls at her 
auriferous toes. 

She is enveloped only in a golden spider web (more 
symbolism), and the curtain falls as the lady demon 
bares her dentals for the final crunch. 


* 
* ~ 


I would not tell you all this because of Liane de 
Pougy, as she has no art whatsoever—only diamonds, 
But the accompanying music by Edmond Diet is 
what attracted my attention. It was well scored, 
grammatically well constructed, and all Wagner—that 
is, Wagner seen through the minifying lenses of a 
Parisian of the boulevard. Very clever, very pic- 
turesque and sometimes dramatically very telling it 
is. Leading motives are employed throughout, add 
I liked very much that crazy crow’s motive. The 
bird was about 10 feet high and his musical name 
nearly as tall. And all this in an ordinary Parisian 
variety hall! ‘To what base usance is even genius put! 


* 
* * 


The young man who played the réle of Amadis was 
very handsome, and looked like a very yor 'ng Ség- 
Sried in his make-up. He is not yet an artist, but with 
such a beautiful head and illuminated face and plas- 
tic person he may do anything. His name is Dhur- 
mer, and he resembles the St. John painted by 
Dagnan-Bouveret, now the sensation canvas in the 
new Salon at the Champ de Mars. 


>= 
_ + 


At Maurice Grau's suggestion I went one night to 
see a pretty operetta called La Falotte. It is in 
three acts, and is still running at the Folies Drama- 
tiques, an abominably uncomfortable and dismal 
little theatre. Yet I went twice to hear the piece 
because I saw possibilities for America. If the book 
is changed, but not absolutely ruined by the para- 
phrase, the liveliness of the plot and the brightness 
of the music ought to give La Falotte a great success 
in English. 

There isa lot of the dialogue which must be cut; 
for example, one song refers to the peculiar gait of 
the heroine, for Parisians are particularly fond of de- 
picting in song, color, clay and mimicry that part of 
the human person which I will, for politeness’ suke, 
call the coda. eee 


The story is about a superstitious fisherman who 
sees at eve the dread apparition La Falotte, which is 
the legend supposed to stalk in the ruined corridors 
of Mont Saint-Michel. There is an excellently 
painted “‘back set” of the beautiful old monastery 
perched high on the rocks. There is also some by- 
play between two rival innkeepers, low comedy parts 
that could be worked up well for the American stage. 
La Falotte turns out to be a gay young woman with 
a foolish old baron of a husband. Shé dotes on the 
military and has appointments in Saint-Michel’s, for 
she fears no ghosts, being one herself. 

The fun begins in the second act, which is a gem. 
The baroness has despatched a note to a certain 
captain, but through the idiocy of the messenger it 
falls into the hands of a fooiish captain of the gen- 
darmes. “le keeps the appointment and you can 
fancy the situation when the bewildered pair light 
their lanterns after much preliminary affection im 
the dark ! 

The fisherman has in the meantime informed the 
elderly husband that he has seen La Falotte, and to 
gether they go spook hunting. The finale of the act 
is wonderfully carried out musically and dramatt 


cally. There is a suggestion of The Mountebanks - 
and The Gay Parisians, if you can imagine such a2 ~ 


odd blend, but it is effeetive nevertheless. 


* 
* * 


A rousing baritone solo in the first act caught my — 
ear, and a valse in the second would float into favor — 
The part of the fisherman was” 
taken by a young man named Jean Perier, whose 


the whole opera. 


voice is vibrant and of tonal rectitude. He sang and 


acted with great fervor. 
here, was excellent as the heroine and mischief 
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maker, and she carried off the evening with a light, 
deft hand, although she has not much voice to speak. 
But then she is French. She is of Paris and is all 
nuance, illusion. “The cast was fair, the production 
simply rotten. No wonder they make money here, 
for the settings and costumes cost nothing, and no 
wonder the management loses money in America, 
because all is spent on glittering externals. 


* 
* * 


La Falotte is by Armand Liorat and Maurice Or- 
donneau, and the music is by Louis Varney. The 
last named is familiar in the world of light opera. I 
know the price that can be paid to secure the Ameri- 
can rights. Itis low. Ishan’t mention it, because if 
I do the authors will run the financial flag higher up 
the pole, especially if the United States is scented. 

Bandits, my children ; bandits, I tell you, are these 
people leagued against Americans. We are stipposed 
to roll in wealth and so are considered fit prey. But 
I am so sick of hearing tales of extortion from the 
anxious tongues of Americans that I will not elabo- 
rate the theme just now. 


* 
* * 


Don't forget, however, that La Falotte, if properly 
done in English, will make a hit. Isaw Varney, the 
composer, conduct the work. More economy, and of 
the sensible sort. 


* 
+ * 


I tried grand opera again, although the Walkiire 
performance disgusted me so much a month ago. 
This time it was Tannhduser, with Van Dyck and 
Rose Caron. 

Well? I hear you say. Well! I answer. Simply 
another disappointment, and I will tell you why. 

I couldn't get a comfortable seat in the parterre, so 
paid 10 frs. for a seat in a stuffy box, where luckily I 
could see and hear. The physical discomfort was 
great, but I had heard so much of Van Dyck that I 
braved the malodorous atmosphere and refrained 
from smiling at those foolish boxes on the stage, 
filled on this occasion by well-dressed Parisians, who 
gazed blandly upon the Venusberg and the Wart- 
berg instead of the stormy heights of Valkyrie Land. 

And then Van Dyck sang. Some one whose name 
I do not care to mention told me that Mr. Van Dyck 
asks $14,000 to visit America. I was not informed 
how many performances were stipulated, but I sup- 
pose two will about fill his bill. They don’t want 
much, these tenors! 

Will he get it? Will he take it? 

He is artistically worth about the value of Eloi 
Sylva, whom you must remember with the American 
Opera. M. Sylva probably got alot of money from 
Mrs. Thurber ; everyone did at that time, but he is of 
about the same gargantuan calibre as Van Dyck. 

I have had it dinned into me that Van Dyck is a 
great Parsifa/. He may be, he probably was. But 
as lam a critical St. Thomas I will believe it when I 
see and hear himin the réle. I know for certain that 
he isa mediocre Zannhduser, His voice production 
is viciously immoral. There is a wabble that is really 
Wagnerian—I mean, of course (beg pardon), Bay- 
reuthian.- The organ itself has been a good one, but 
it was posed badly at the start, and so the middle 
tegister is worn and the top notes explosive. Bari- 
tonal is the general quality, and he sings by main 
muscle rather than by the grace of God and decent 
emission. 

Van Dyck’s presence is portly. He is a Teuton, al- 
though a Belgian born. I tell you that he is only an 
honest, earnest worker, but we have had his kind in 
New York before. Mr. Edmund C. Stanton used to 
bring his like over in two ships every other season. 

Then as to pitch! The pilgrimage was doubtful, 
for the strain of the night told. The duet in the 
second act with Ziizabeth was fraught with vocal in- 
delicacies, and Caron held her own in the combat for 
the tremolando. 

A great disappointment was Van Dyck, whose work 
is rough, whose stage technic lacks polish, and who 
has not the compensating qualities of the heroic Ger- 
man tenors. 

In a word, he is a Belgian—a man fallen between 
the two artistic ideals of the French and German 
schools. 


As for Rose Caron, she is a “‘ has been.” She was 
good in Salammbo, and since then has achieved but 
little. Her voice is shrill, nor can I be persuaded 
that the quality was ever lovely. Of course the men, 
women and children on the stage wore their hair 


pace. So this Ziizabeth looked very funny as to 
coiffure. 

But a surprise was in store for ine, and I imagine 
that because of the contrast I was willing to swear 
that there never was, there never could be, such a 
Wolfram as M. Renaud. His voice is exquisite, he 
phrases exquisitely, and there is perhaps too touch of 
the carpet knight about him for the valorous, honest 
brave Wolfram, yet a more poetic presentation I 
never saw, and. lyrically it was almost without a 
flaw. Theodor Reichmann at his best would have to 
work wonders to outdo Renaudl’s Evening Star. 

His personality suggests Jean de Reszké. There 
was the same love famished eyes, the courtly bear- 
ing (ah, Jean, are you not ashamed to look so 
young at your age! ), and a certain suppleness in ac- 
tion that was very refreshing after the clumsiness of 
Van Dyck. Renaud lifted the part up toa place of 
prominence, and so I was partly compensated for the 
other disappointments of the night. 


The ballet was good, and of course the Parisian 
version of the overture was used, but in a funny way. 
The overture, Taffanel again conducting, came to 
the conventional full stop, and the silly old claque 
started the applause. Then presently the ballet be- 
gan. Seidl always rang up the curtain as the so- 
called Parisian version is reached, and so the prelude 
merges into the play. 


* 
* * 


Oh, that claque ; how I hate it, hate it almost as 
much as I hate the hideous hags of midnight, hags 
with antique whiskers, who lead you to your seat and 
bewitch you with programs, stools and non-entranc- 
ing breaths! 

The claque at the opera dislikes Wagner, I am told, 
that is, dislikes the later Wagner. He gives little 
opportunity for applause. The clagne is all right in 
Tannhiuser, for there are plenty of full stops ; but in 
Walkiire there was much unhappiness. After the 
Spring Song joy and noise reigned, and I almost feared 
an encore, but when one rhythmical wretch ave a 
glad hand to Hunding's motive his chief, a very un- 
musical person, frowned a chill down his back. 

Damn the claque! idiotic survival of a mounte- 
bank age ! 


The orchestra at this Tannhiiuser was fairly good. 
The music was more familiar, and the conventional 
tempi were proclaimed and maintained. Cléo de 
Mérode was in the ballet, and she certainly is pretty 
and slender, although her dancing is commonplace. 
The Venus was Carrere, and she was as hard as iron. 
The rest were ordinary, except Delmas the Zend- 
grave. 

Really such a performance would have been well 
‘‘roasted” on the critical grill in New York. There 
is no use in telling me that this was an off night. On 
the contrary, it was a gala one, It was the -rentrée 
of Van Dyck, and the house was crowded and 
fashionable. 


«*e 


Bertrand and Gailhard are said to be making a suc- 
cess of the Opera. Gailhard, in ‘particular, has had 
much experience, and knows well how to employ the 
300,000 frs. subvention allowed him by the Govern- 
ment. He believes in mediocrities that nominally 
cost nothing, and he gives many sinyer a chance, and 
it costs nothing. For instance, Kutscherra sang 
Sieglinde .wo weeks ago. 

How long would New York tolerate such a system ? 


I also learn that the dark red boxes on the stage are 
a perquisite of the management. Flow long would 
an American audience enjoy such a spectacle? 


Funny things happen here. Such as, for instance, 
the selling by a librettist or a composer admission 
privileges to the opera and also behind the scenes. 
The latter privilege caused. litigation. 

And pray do not forget that it means something for 
certain people, this custom of going back during the 
entr’actes and chatting with certain people. 


* 
+ ia 


Enough of the opera. It is the Day of Days for 
Americans. At vatious places patriotic citizens in 


Paris are preparing to celebrate. This evening after 
being stupefied by the usual flap-dooille speeches the 
majority will go about town and “acquire jags.” 
There is now a celebration going on and Marie Barna 


followed by Reginald De Koven's O Promise Me, 
sung by Flora Bartels, 


What could be more American ? 


+ 
he. 


I must stop, for coming triumphatitiy up the Rue 
Halévy is Otis Harlan, of Black Sheep fame. On his 
fat forefront is a red, white and. blue necktie, and he 
is whistling Suwanee River, with two fingers in his 
mouth. If he sees me Lam lost, for Harlan means 
Maxim's and Maxim's means midnight-—-or later. 

I must escape ! James HUNEKER. 


Mr. Sherwood at Chautauqua. 
HE Chautauqua Assembly (Chautauqua, N. Y.) 
musical program is one of the most prominent of 
musical affairs during the summer months. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, of the Chicago Conservatory, 
is fulfilling his eighth annual engagement there with a full 
class of pupils, including pianists and piano teachers of 
prominence from all over the country. Mrs, John 
Behr, of Kansas City, a pianist of astonishing brili- 
iancy, and one of Mr. Sherwood’s earliest pupils in the 
East, who is also the accompanist for the assembly; Miss 
Harriet Johnson, of Galesburg, Ill., who won such high 
recognition at the Illinois M. T. A., and who will play in 
the Listemann-Shetwood recitals; Misses Roedter and 
Kofler, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Misses McLagan and Kenney, 
of St. Louis ; Mr. Ferdinand Dewey, of Boston, who is also 
Mr. Sherwood's assistant teacher ; Mrs. E. T. Tobey and 
Miss McIntire, of Memphis; Miss Jeanie Pratt, of Harris- 
burg; Mr. Lee Forbes, of Topeka, Kan.; Mr. Vincent, 
nephew of Bishop Vincent, the originator of the Chaute- 
qua movement; Mr. Harry Bigelow, of Dunkirk, N. V.; 
Mr. Walter Bonney, of Utica, N. Y.; Miss Leveroos, of St. 
Paul, are among Mr. Sherwood’s present pupils at Chat- 
tauqua, while Miss Celeste Nellis, of Chicago, Mr. Sher- 
wood's pupil, who has won such honors at Chautauqua and 
at the World's Fair and elsewhere, is there for a visit. 

The Sherwood-Listemann piano and violin recitals are 
announced to take place at Sherwood Hall on the after- 
noons of July 22, 20, August 5and 12. Among new works 
to be played are sonatas for violin and piano by Heinrich 
Hoffmann and Cesar Franck, and violin MSS. by Fritz 
Listemann, brother of Bernhard Listemann. 

Mr. Sherwood will make his first appearance this year 
in the Chautauqua amphitheatre July 22, with the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in G minor, accompanied by Mr. Flagler on 
the organ, and Mrs. Behr at a second piano. 

The Rogers Band, with augmeuted numbers, is playing 
better than ever, while Dr. Palmer, with his undiminished 
magnetism and enthusiasm, is already developing grand 
effects from the chorus of 500 voices under his baton. 

Mr. Flagler’s organ recitals and musical lectures are a 
highly appreciated feature. Mr. Wheeler's voca) class is 
full, while the work of Dr, Palmer, Mr. Leason and others, 
with the music school classes, is under full headway. 

Chautauqua is a beautiful and popular place, with a brac- 
ing climate and numerous features of importance for the 
study of many other branches of literature, &c. There 
1s a great and many sided gymnasium and physical culture 
department there under Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale Col- 
lege, and Mrs, Bishop, teacher of Delsarte, 

The collegiate department, embracing all schools, is un- 
der the direction of President Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

It is altogether an ideal place for summer study and rec- 
reation, and Mr. Sherwood has had many talented pupils 
there, who come each year to renew their study with him, 
and he has given many of his best recitals and perform- 
ances there. 











Victor Harris.—Victor Harris has returned from a seven 
weeks’ trip to Europe, and has gone down to Brighton 
Beach to resumé his work as assistant conductor at the Seidl 
concerts. 

Alexander Lambert’s Vacation.—Mr. Alex. Lambert 
is spending his vacation at Lake Hopatcong, where he has 
taken with him a Steinway grand. Mr. Lambert will ap- 
pear at several concerts next season, but exclusively in 
New York, so as not to interfere with his duties at-the New 
York College of Music. 

Ocean Grove Concert.—Eight thousand lovers of music 
attended the second of the annual Grand Assembly concerts 
in the Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium, Wednesday night, 
under the direction of Prof. J. R. Sweney. Enthusiasm 
was high and encores were numerous throughout the fol- 
lowing program : 

Assembly Choir anthem, Great is Jehovah; vocal sole, Asthore, 
Mrs. C. M. Ward ; violin solo, Signor Giuseppe Vitale, selections ; offer- 
tory, Assembly Choir anther; whistling solo, Medley, Mrs. @mith ; 
vocal solo, Mrs. Kerr ; violin sol, Recollections of a Soldier, Signor 
Giuseppe Vitale; vocal solo, Nymphs and Fauns, Mra Stone; 
quartet, female, Annie Laurie; vocal solo, Avowal of Love, Twick- 
ingham Fairies, Madam Ogden Crane; violin solo, Religioso 
Medley, Signor Giuseppe Vitale. 

Each solo by Vitale caused a demand for his reappear- 
ance, as lid the classical numbers of Madam Ogden Crane. 
Mrs. C. M, Ward received high compliments from Signor 








over their ears because Cléo de Mérode has set the 


has just sung the Star Spangled Banner, which was 


Vitale upon her matured style and power of voice. 
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Joseph Alfred Novello. 


OSEPH ALFRED NOVELLO, organist, 
J poser, scientist and member of the internationally 
known firm of Novello, Ewer & Co., of London, died at 
Genoa on July 17, The deceased, who was born in 1810, 
was the son of Vincent Novello, who established the im- 
portant English publishing house in the year 1811, when 
then in his thirtieth year. The son Joseph Alfred at the 
age of nineteen entered with uncommon zeal and energy 
into his father’s labors, and maintained the policy of the 
firm, which was mainly characterized by the initiatory 
project of issuing high-class music at cheap rates with a 
judgment and artistic liberality which have had a per- 
manent influence on the progress of music. 

His business in 1829 was established at 67 Frith street, 
Soho, and his first important work, a continuation of Pur- 
cell’s sacred music, begun by Vincent Novello in 1828, was 
completed in 1882 and supplemented bya Life of Purcell, 
by Vincent Novello, Concerning the publication of this 
work, a well written history of the publishing house of 
Novello, Ewer & Co., which contains a preface by Sir 
George Grove, has the following to say : 

“The issue of this work marks a distinct era in the 
records of the house and of the history of publishing, and 
was alone sufficient to prove to the musical world that 
artistic necessities were even at this early date foreseen 
and provided for. The majority of the compositions in- 
cluded in this edition had never before appeared in print. 
It was the first collection of music which Vincent Novello 
had edited for the service of a church outside the pale in 
It was also the only im- 
portant series of collected pieces for the use of the Angli- 
can Church which had been printed since the time of Boyce 
(Cathedral Music, 1760-78); Arnold (Cathedral Music, 
1700), and Page (Harmonia Sacra 1800).” 

Vincent Novello’s early works had been limited to the 
Roman Catholic ritual. 

The work still further continues : 

“It is a somewhat singular fact that when Alfred No- 
velio furnished separate vocal parts for the use of choirs, 
each part complete as far as it went, the oider singers 
strongly objected to the innovation, as it was called. They 
preferred to sing from the old imperfect manuscript copies 
or from the printed scores of Boyce, Greene, Croft, Arnold, 
Page, &c, The neatly engraved oblong editions of the 
masses of Haydn and Mozart, which were given to the 
world at what was then a very cheap rate—the cost of these 
cheap editions ranging from 2 shillings to 9 and 6 
pence, each mass being priced according to size—were 
looked upon with suspicion, as representing a somewhat 
dangerous form of revolution in the musical world.” 

Until the progressive innovation made by Alfred Novello, 
the only printed editions of the Handel oratorios were those 
pr inted from engraved plates and selling at the pmeegnat 


com- 


rate of 2 guineas, and this while oratorio was the form of 
music most in use in England. 

In 1834 Alfred Novello moved from Frith street to 64 
Dean street, a house identified with the early operations of 
the firm. The publisher was an all-round musician, and in 
addition to instrumental talents was also a good bass vocal- 
ist, singing at many metropolitan concerts as well as pro- 
vincial festivals. His knowledge of music caused him to 
see clearly through what grooves of musical publication at 
cheap rates the prevailing taste in music might be devel- 
oped, and the general love and knowledge of music fos- 


tered. His publication of cheap oratorio scores made the 
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JOSEPH ALFRED NOVELLO. 


formation of choral societies all over England possible, and 
with the printed means placed within comparatively easy 
reach of all the growth of musical taste and practice be- 
came wonderfully keen and rapid, In this way his influence 
upon musical progress can hardly be overestimated. 

He purchased for England the copyright for Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul, which was first performed there at the Liverpool 


Festival in October, 1836. The piano score of this was first is- | 


sued at 82 shillings and the vocal parts at 5 shillings each. 
Compared with the prices of to-day this was not absolutely 
cheap, but it was marvelously so for the period and for a 
new work which had previously had but one performance 
on the Continent. Referring to it the history before quoted 
writes : ‘‘ This work, which was the most noteworthy publi- 
cation of the year, was the first new oratorio of its dimen- 


sions given forth within the century. Upon its success 
the fortunes of the house of Novello were built, and the 
spirit of enterprise involved in the matter guided and di- 
rected all future transactions in which the house engaged.” 

In 1841 Alfred Novello united himself with ardor to the 
band of philanthropic men who relieved England from 
taxation on knowledge, and was for years treasurer of that 
society. Their accomplishments included the repeal of the 
advertisement duty in 1853, repeal of the newspaper stamp 
in 1855, of duties on paper and foreign books and of the 
security system. His scientific talents led him to assist 
Bessemer in the valuable discoveries made in glass, and 
especially that of producing the 
Success seems to have crowned his efforts 


metal now known as 
Bessemer steel. 
in whatever channel they may have been employed. 

The principal musical event of the year 1859 was the 
great Hiindel Festival at the Crystal Palace in June, which 
gave a large rush of activity to the house of Novello. A\l- 
fred Novello was here again intrusted by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society to print the music for the performers and to 
provide the octavo handbooks for the use of the audience. 
A pocket edition of Handel's Messiah was by this time en- 
abled to be published at the minimum rate of 1 shilling and 
6 pence. 

Through long years of usefulness, watching the complete 
development in cheap publication, for which he had sown 
vrs of science and 
philanthropy as well as with music as an art, Alfred 
In 1856 he 
retired from business and left England to establish him- 


tke first seed, and busy with various lal 
Novello lived and was beloved and respected. 


self in Italy. 


His death at Genoa occurred at the advanced age of 
g 





eighty-six. - 
Luther Whiting [lason. 
BUCKFIELD, Me., July 14, 1896.—Luther Whiting Mason, the famous 

| teacher of music, died to-day 

HE death of Luther Whiting Mason removes 
an influential figure from the world of music. Mr, 
Mason was born in Turner, Me., April 3, 1828, was early 
left an orphan, and was deprived of the full benefits in edu- 
| cation by which he might have profited, by reason of his 
His relative, Dr. Lowell 
Mason, encouraged him in his first adoption of music as a 


necessity to work early and late. 


serious study, and was rapidly rewarded by the boy's 


astonishing advancement and speedy resolution to provide 
by his talent for himself. 

He began teaching music in the public schools and ob- 
tained a unique success in the training of children’s talent, 





particularly in teaching them how to use their voices nat- 
urally. His fame was based on this specific faculty, and 
| the successes of his musical career were thenceforward 
| identified mainly with the young. 

| In 1853 Mr. Mason became superintendent of music in 
| the schools of Louisville, where he introduced successfully 
| singing first by rote and then by note into‘all grades, even 
He had at this period to fight against general 
was new, and it took all the 


| the primary. 
| apathy; what he was doing 
zeal of which he was possessed to keep interest alive in 
officials and school boards so as to pursue his course. 

He was called from Louisville to Cincinnati, where the 
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same lack of interest beset him; but he nevertheless pushed 
his course with energy, and after a time the call for his 
charts became so insistent that he could no longer continue 
printing them with stencils as he had done heretofore, and, 
type not being obtainable, he was obliged to invent it, 
assuming the financia! responsibility. This amounted to 
about $10,000, a gigantic sum for Mr. Mason, and one 
which flung him into almost hopeless debt. 

This grew into ‘‘ The National System "’ of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co., of Boston, who published his charts and books in 
this country. These became instantly famous. The debt 
disappeared in six months, and but for his extreme gen- 
erosity, which kept him poor all his life, Mr. Mason would 
have become arichman. Hischarts and books went every- 
where. They were exhibited at world’s fairs and awarded 
medals in rapid succession. 

At the close of the civil war, in which he served as drum 
major, Mr. Mason made Boston his home, where he was 
appointed instructor in the public schools. Here he par- 
sued a methodical, ingeniously planned course of training 
regulated to pass through all grades of all schools, and 
which by its excellence and obvious success rapidly dif- 
fused itself throughout the entire country, where it was 
faithfully sustained. 

Free permission was given Mr. Mason to do with the Bos- 
ton primary schools exactly what he chose. Recognizing 
his ability John D. Philbrick, then superintendent of public 
schools, placed no restriction on Mr. Mason's plans. The 
result was that Mr. Mason made the public schools of 
Boston the foremost, musically speaking, in America. 

As the result of an exhibit made by Mr. Mason at the 
Centennial Exposition he was ,invited by the Japanese 
delegates to Japan, and after fourteen years in Boston 
went to Japan and took up his system in the Japanese 
schools on the same lines and with the same success as he 
had done in America. His school work was supplemented 
by tuition among the nobility, and he had also in charge 
a school where an orchestra of Japanese and European 
instruments was formed. He held meetings tri-weekly 
with the poets and musicians of the Mikado’s household 
whom he initiated into the beauties of German folk song. 
They in their turn applied the melody to Japanese verses 
and the German tunes grew to be sung over the land. 
After three years in Japan, during which he received most 
cordial tribute and valuable gifts from Empress and Mi- 
kado, Mr. Mason returned to America. School music con- 
tinues to be called in Japan the ‘‘ Mason song.’’ 

To Germany Mr. Mason went next, spent four months 
in Bonn studying the cathedral choir, and in Leipsic at- 
tended zealously the various classes which could afford 
him aid or suggestion in his perfected work, the National 
Music Course, which has become a standard book in the 
United States. 

He was met in Germany with the greatest esteem and 
cordiality, and had every testimony offered him of the 
high musical regard in which he was held. Critics, mu- 
sicians and dilettanti begged him to address some musical 


societies, which, with modest reluctance, he eventually 
consented todo. A committee was appointed to co-operate 
with him in a German edition of his work, Die Neue Ge- 
sangschule, which establishes in Germany an American 
course, a fact which speaks valuable things for its author. 
Mr. Mason died at the home of his son-in-law, Mr, Horace 
A. Irish, his illness having begun in a severe cold con- 
tracted last December. Previously he had fallen from a 
street car in Boston and hurt his head. The recent death 





(From a newspaper cut.) 


of his wife and his journey to Boston about a month ago, 
added to his physical ills, hastened his end. 

Still, although not reaching the allotted span, he lived 
a useful life of sixty-eight years, and sowed in his time 
a musical harvest whose fruit is not all gathered. His 
career was an eminent one. 








Mexico.—The seventh concert of the Conservatory 
Quartet of Mexico took place July 10 in the concert room 
of Messrs. Wagner & Levien. Sefiorita Carmen Munguia, 
a pupil of Maestro Carlos J. Meueses, assisted at the piano. 
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Hirschberg’s Artists. 

R. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, who returned from 

Europe last week, reports the following engage- 
ments for the ensuing season : 

David Bispbam, baritone, from the grand opera, Covent 
Garden, London, for the whole season commencing Novem 
ber 20, but owing to his engagement fof a number of opera 
appeafances with the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
his concett availability will be somewhat limited. 

Charles Gregorowitsch, the famous and handsome young 
Russian violinist, forty concerts, commencing November 
Gregorowitsch creates a furore at his every appearance. 

Bertha Marion Force, concert and oratorio soprano, for 
the whole season after November 

Fannie Darling-Jacobs, violinist, who at the age of six- 
teen took gold medal at the London Academy of Music, 
and was this year (still under eighteen years old) elected an 
associate of the institution, will, judging from the successes 
already achieved, be greatly in demand for concert work 
during her four months’ engagement commencing Decem 
ber. 

Miss Fielding C. Roselle, concert and oratorio contralto, 
whole season commencing November. 

Neil McCay, tenor ballad vocalist, entire season for con 
cert and musicale engagements 

Several other prominent and world renowned artists have 
also given Mr. Hirschberg refusal of contracts for season 
1897-8, so that further announcements may be looked for 
in the near future. 


Anthony Stankowitch's Success. — Mr. Anthony 
Stankowitch, the talented pianist, has had recent emphatic 
success at Auburn, N. Y., in two recitals given with the 
assistance of some excellent vocal artists The press was 
loud in its praise of the pianist's work, and the following 


extracts are from among several notices 


Anthony Stankowitch, of New York, was another new artist, but 
at the completion of his three piano solos every one in the audience 
was his friend.—Amburn Advertiser, July ¢ 

Anthony Stankowitch, a noted piano recitalist of New York, was 
the next to be heard Why? Schu 
mann; Play of the Elfs, Heyman; closing scene of the opera Dic 
Walkure, Wagner 

He was well received and to the students of the piano his playing 


The selections played were 


was a revelation. He is one of the new school of artists and hasa 


fine reputation for brilliancy of execution tuburn Bulletin, July ¢ 


Mr. Stankowitch’'s recital was the feature of the afternoon and he 
was one of the best recitalists heard during the meeting. His selec 
tion was as follows: Piano solos—Prelude, Bach; Romanze, Etude, 
Henselt; Prelude, Valse, Fantasie, Chopin, Anthony Stankowitch 
Piano solos—Chanson Triste, scherzo, Tachaikowsky ; Arabesquea, 


Schumann; Forest Murmurs, pastorale, Liszt; Tarantelle, Moss 


kowski juburn Bulletin, July so 


Mr. Stankowitch’s playing was of the highest artistic attainment, 
displaying a marvelous interpretation. Mr. Stankowitch is arrang 
ing a tour through New York State for next seeson. Why could he 
not be secured to sive a recital in Auburn?)—dAwbuern Advertiser, 
July 10. 
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Sir Axthur Sullivan Indisposed.—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
is reported to be in rather poor health, 


Two New Conductors.—The two conductors Mapleson 
has selected for his American opera tour are Zarchetti, 
from Venice, and Vinanda. 

Mias Shay Saile.—Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, sails 
to-day for Europe on the St. Paul. She will remain on 
the other side for some time and will appear in concerts in 
some of the larger cities. 

Aronson’s New Music.— Rudolph Aronson while in 
Europe composed a military two-step, For Love or War, 
dedicated to the Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., a 
character piece entitled Pickaninny’s Serenade, and a song 
for May Irwin, entitled Honey, Meet Me, Do. For Love 
or War was performed for the first time at the West End, 
Long Branch, and the Casino, Narragansett Pier, last 
Saturday evening. 

Rudolf King.—Rudolf King has recently sent Ethel- 
bert W. Grabill, one of his pupils, to Europe to continue 
his piano studies for one year. 

Mr. Grabill occupies the position of head of the piano 
department in the State Normal College, of Springfield, 
Mo,, and left July 18 for Berlin, where Prof. Heinrich 
Barth, under whom Mr. Kingstudied while in the German 
capital, will take him in hand. Mr. King is now also pre- 
paring several other promising pupils for Professor Barth, 
who always speaks in the highest terms of Mr. King’s 
talent and abilities as a teacher. 

Success of Another Saenger Pupil.—Miss Bernice 
James, now Mrs. De Pasquali, a pupil of Mr. Oscar Saen- 
ger, has been meeting with great success in the South. 
The following flattering notices, quoted from the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journa/, give some idea of the manner in which her 
singing has been received in that city : 

Mrs. Pasquali possesses a voice of remarkable range, pure intona- 
tion, and shows the most careful cultivation. She enunciates per- 
fectly, and for once the words of the song could be distinctly under- 
stood, It is seldom a voice of such beauty is heard, and her 
inteliigent reading of the compositions rendered shows her possessed 
of a musical soul. 

Of a later concert the Journa/ had this to say : 

Mrs. De Pasquali's singing of the difficult aria from the Barber of 
Seville showed to great advantage the beautiful cultivation of her 
voice, and the ease and grace with which it was rendered proved a 
veritable triumph. In the Ave Maria (intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana) so directly in contrast to the aria, Mrs. De Pasquali 
evinced a tender and soulful temperament that was felt through- 
out the great audience. Mra, De Pasquali, with her bird-like voice, 
charmed and captivated her audience in the Jewel Song from 


Faust. A perfect storm of applause greeted the little lady, and 
although the hour was late she came forward and gave another 
song equally as delightful. 

Kathrin Hilke in Denver.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, the 
brilliant soprano, sang with tremendous success at the 
Eisteddfod at Denver, Col., on July 4. The following are 
from press notices received : 

The prima donna of the evening, Miss Kathrin Hilke, of New 
York, was next on the program, and was given a hearty reception. 
Miss Hilke sang the aria from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba ina fault- 
less manner, and for an encore sang Under the Juniper Tree, by 
Hollaender. Miss Hilke has a sweet, pure soprano voice, of good 
volume, and her work last evening is deserving of nothing but 
praise, and the great critical audience bestowed it upon her without 
stint. Her best work, however, was in her closing selection, Nymphs 
et Sylvains, which fitted her voice well and was sungina very 
effective manner.— Denver Daily News, July 5. 

Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano, who came from the East for this 
dedicatory occasion, sang an aria from the Queen of Sheba, and for 
an encore Under the Juniper Tree, by Hollaender. Miss Hilke’s 
voice is clear and sweet, and she takes her high notes well.— Denver 
Republican, July 5. 

Patti's Old Manager Dead.—Franchi, who was Adelina 
Patti’s secretary and confidential agent for many of the 
early years of her career, has just died in Milan at the age 
of eighty. Among many anecdotes clustering round the 
old man’s memory the press favors the following, supposed 
to have taken place in Philade!phia in one of Patti’s tours 
under the management of Mapleson: Mapleson’s contract 
was to pay Patti $5,000 a night, in advance. He only pos- 
sessed $4,000, and Mme. Patti goodnaturedly undertook to 
come to the theatre ready dressed for La Traviata, all save 
her shoes. Eight hundred dollars more were scraped from 
the box office, and Signor Franchi declared . ‘‘ You are a 
marvelous man, Mapleson, She would not do it for any- 
one but you. Mme. Patti has put one shoe on.” Nor was 
the other shoe worn till the odd $200 was planked down. 

ROM PARIS—VOICE TEACHER—Pupil of De la 

Grange, graduate of Yersin system of learning French 
accent and pronunciation, wants position in conserva- 
toire or school. Address Miss Snyder, care of Munroe 
& Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris, or of International Bureau of 
Music, 112 East Eighteenth street, New York. 








Giovanni Franchi.—From Milan comes the an- 
nouncement of the death, in his seventy-fifth year, of 
Giovanni Franchi. The deceased, who was the senior of 
Italian impresarii, was as well known in America as in 
Europe, from his long connection as manager with Ade- 
lina Patti. ‘To his fidelity for the period of eighteen years 
the millionaire diva owes much of her wealth. No drops 
of the golden shower seem to have fallen to Franchi, for at 
his death there was not a red cent found in the house, and 
he leaves only a little bit of property at Brescia, his native 
place. Scarcely thirty persons followed the body to the 
grave in the Cimeterio Monumentale, where Emil Diiser 
delivered an address in the name of the Society of 
Impresarii. 

Munich.—During the days in August and September 
on which no performances are given at the Munich Opera 
House two performances of the cycle of all Beethoven's 
symphonies..will be given at the Kaim Hall, under the 
direction of Hermann Zumpes. 





CABLEGRAM FROM BAYREUTH. 
BAYREUTH, July 20, 1896, 
The Musical Courier, New York: 
Rheingold mediocre ; Walkiire tremendous. At- 


tendance and enthusiasm enormous. 
———— FLOERSHEIM, 


HE Bayreuth Festival began, July 19, with a per- 

formance of Rheingold under the direction of 
Hans Richter, who twenty years ago led the orches- 
tra at the first production of the tetralogy. Twenty 
years ago Bayreuth was unknown except as a sleepy 
place which gave a title to a Margrave and possessed 
an ancient castle where a ‘‘ White Lady” used to 
haunt the corridors. Wicked men said that the real 
White Lady who terrified the chambermaids and 
made the sentinels swoon was the Margravine in her 
night dress (she was a sister of Frederick the Great) 
on her road to some rendezvous that might console 
her for the neglect of his Serene Highness the Mar- 
grave. Touched by the legend, perhaps, Richard 
Wagner built himself a home in the little town, and 
inscribed above the portal the lines: 

Hier wo mein Wahn seine Friede fand, 

Wahnfried sei dies Haus genannt, 
and in 1872 the foundation stone of the Festspielhaus 
was laid, thanks to the assistance of the late King 
Ludwig II., without whom Wagner might have re- 
mained a mute, inglorious Milton. On August 13, 
1876, the first performance of the tetralogy began 
before a gathering of imperial princes, artists, musi- 
cians and the Abbé Liszt. King Ludwig, in solitary 
state, attended the first dress rehearsal, but the effect 
was so depressing that on the three following days 
invited guests were present. When Wagner, at the 
close of the performance, told the audience that they 
could now have a new art if they wished for it, he 
was decried on all sides. 

But six years later opinion had changed. The 
Crown Prince, afterward Emperor Frederick, said in 
1882 that he could not find words to describe the im- 
pression he had received, as it surpassed all he ever 
anticipated. A French critic wrote: ‘‘If the hearer 
is not moved to profound devotion, then, verily, no 
ceremony of the church is able to arouse within him 
any such emotion.” And the well-known German 
critic, Wilhelm Tappert, put the feeling of the great 
mass into this sentence : ‘‘ A more noble legacy than 
this festival play the master could not have left us.” 

A large proportion of the visitors this year are 
foreigners, among whom the Americans and French 
are conspicuous. Among German visitors are the 
Duchess of Augustenberg, mother of the Empress; 
the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg and other princes; 
and probably the Emperor, who has taken tickets, 
will be present at the last cycle in August. 

The first cycle ends to-day, July 22, with the Gétter- 
dimmerung; the second cycle begins July 26, the 
third on August 2, the fourth on August 9, and the 
last on August 16. 
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| VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“VIN MARIANI, THIS PRECIOUS WINE WHICH GIVES ME STRENGTH, BRIGHTENS 


AND INCREASES ALL OUR FACULTIES.” 


BARTHOLDI. 
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CHICAG@ OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash Avenue, July 18, 1896. 


H’. will Chicago support two orchestras, two 


' 
‘ 


choruses, operatic ventures and numerous other 
small enterprises? The Chicago Festival Orchestra, of 
which I told you, is now incorporated, with Adolph Ros- 
enbecker as conductor. He isa musician of considerable 
ability, and a good leader, with an ambition to give con- 
certs of high-class music, not classical, I understand, ata 
low price. The idea is right enough; the doubt is as to its 
practicability. He talks of taking the Auditorium for a 
series of popular and sacred Sunday night concerts upon 
his return from a tour which he makes with his orchestra 
of forty musicians. 
for in the West, and thea a series will be given in Chicago. 
If the new orchestra succeeds in thus gaining patronage 
extensively in this city, with such a powerful and firmly 
established orchestra as we now have, it will be nothing 
short of the marvelous. It is hinted that some members 
of the Thomas orchestra will join Mr. Rosenbecker, but I 
give the rumor simply for what it is worth. 

Walter R. Knupfer, of Leipsic, Germany, whom I stated 
some time ago would visit America next season, has signed 
a contract with Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, to teach the piano exclusively at that in- 
stitution. This is an important addition to the musical 
ranks of America, and of Chicago in particular. Mr. 
Knupfer has made an enviable reputation in Europe asa 
virtuoso, and as an instructor has met with extraordinary 
One of his former teachers, the celebrated musi- 
cian Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, writes the following 
concerning his pupil 


success. 


Herr Walter R. Knupfer was my pupil for five years. 

His most remarkable gifts as a virtuoso, his great intelligence and 
his indomitable energy have brought him to the beautiful goal of 
his ambition. He isa superb pianist, with a beautiful touch and a 
masterly technic, and has also given evidence asa teacher that he 
belongs to the ranks of the chosen. 

I hope most sincerely that these lines will assist the amiable and 
modest artist in smoothing his pathway. 


(Signed) PROF. MARTIN KRAUSE. 


Leopold Godowsky has just returned from Denver, 
where he played at the National Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. He was the chief attraction, and made a tremendous 
success. In addition to his engagement with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, other Eastern dates are made for 
him. 

A new operatic venture has for its head Lewis Cam- 
pion, the bass singer of Christ Church. ‘The opera now in 
course of rehearsal is Offenbach’s Rose of Auvergne, and 
will have Miss Lulu Stevens and Mr. Arthur Burton in the 
cast. It takes but one hour to play, and can be given any- 
where. Messrs. Cowles and Ulrich have the management 
exclusively. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy is to make two appearances with the 
Chicago Orchestra, probably in November, and these will 
be important events of our next musical season. 

Bernhard Ulrich, of the Chicago Amusement Bureau, is 
now in Toronto, and will be absent a month. 

Clayton F, Summy, the promoter of the Chicago cham- 
ber concerts, is particularly sanguine as to the success of 
his next season. The six concerts comprising the series 


Eighteen concerts have been arranged | 
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are to be given with the best talent the city affords, in ad- 
dition to the Spiering Quartet, which will play at all the 
| concerts. The price for the season is only $5, and should 
bring a big attendance. I hear Margaret Cameron, Ella 
| Dahl and Arne Oldberg are three of the pianists engaged. 
Certainly they are among the best in Chicago. 

The piano recitals are also spoken of, and I know many 

musicians who are very enthusiastic about the forthcor- 

| ing recitals, which commence early in October. So much 
| benefit was derived from those given last year that a 
| natural eagerness is exhibited as to what will be done next 
| year. Unquestionably Mr. Summy’s enterprise has been 
| productive of good results, and has acted as an incentive 
to much good work. 

Charles Darling, a young organist from the West, has 
been appointed organist at Sinai Temple, in place of Wil- 
helm Middelschulte resigned. 

Frederic Grant Gleason is at work upon three operas, 
taking his time leisurely about completing them. 

The Afusical World, of Chicago, had something to talk 
about this morning when it became known that Frederic 
Wessels, for so long the esteemed and respected secretary 
of the Apollo Club, had been appointed treasurer of the 
Chicago Orchestra. Of course now that Mr. Wessels has 
become a part of the Thomas organization, it is pretty 
well understood that a powerful section of the Apollo Club 
will follow him and become members of the great chorus 
which Anna Millar has organized. Some of the dailies 
have stated that the Apollo Club and Thomas’ orchestra 
have quarreled; this is not so. ‘The orchestra will still 

assist the Apollo Club if requested, but possibly Mr. 
Tomlins will now train an orchestra of his own to accom- 
pany his chorus. 

What the result of the secedence of so many Apollo 
members will be time alone can tell. In justice to the 
Orchestra Association it must be stated that no induce- 
ments have been held out to gain members of the Apollo 
Club, and it is solely in consequence of the disaffection 
which exists in the club that so many have signified their 
willingness to sing under tte guidance of Thomas rather 
than Tomlins. 

It is proposed that from 200 to 250 selected amateurs 
shall constitute a mixed chorus to give choral works, of 
course in connection with the Thomas Orchestra, although 
some special concerts may also be given. Prominent in 
the change are C. Norman Fay, Philo A. Otis and Arthur 
Huertley. Thelatter named, it will be remembered, presid- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Apollo Club when it was 
decided to give Mr. Tomlins increased power, although a 
very large proportion of the club considered it unadvis- 
able, and in consequence Mr. Huertley resigned, as also 
the vice-president, George Wessels. 

Mr. Mees, the well-known director, is to rehearse and 
take charge of the new choral addition to the orchestra, 
thereby removing a considerable load from the shoulders 
of Mr. Thomas, who surely already has sufficient to carry. 
Of course, however, Mr. Thomas’ is the final voice, and 
with him will remain the choice of selections as well as 
the time of presentation, for to one who has so ably 
handled a professional body can assuredly be entrusted 
the charge of this amateur element. 

To the Chicago Orehestra the change should assuredly 
prove beneficial both in the character of the work done as 
well as financially, and this union of chorus and orchestra 
will enable many works to be given which hitherto, owing 
to scanty resources, have been an impossibility. 

Rumor says that Max Bendix will not be concertmaster 
of the Thomas orchestra. It seems to be certain that he 
has not yet signed a renewal contract. He has made a 
splendid concertmaster and done good work with the or- 
ganization, and just what the disagreement is no one ap- 
pears to know. Considering that Mr. Bendix is essen- 
tially of,the French school, and the majority of the orches- 
tre players belong to the German school, it is surprising 
that the relations existing between the two factors should 


have been so long harmonious. FLORENCE FRENCH, 
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Arthur Hartmann. 
HE following are among several further valuable 
tributes obtained by the little violin genius, Arthur 
Hartmann. The prominence of many of the writers con 
stitutes them of special interest 

When Arthur played for the late Sir Charles Hallé in 
London, June, 1892, Sir Charles spoke of him as ‘* the littl 
American boy violinist who has conquered the musical 
kings of Europe.” 

When Paderewski heard him in Erard Hall, London, 
June, 1892, he pronounced him to be “the coming Paya 
nini.” And when Paderewski was in New York he visited 
the New York College of Music, by special request, wher 
Arthur had to play for him. 

At the concert in Princes’ Hall last evening an extremely clever 
violinist was introduced in the diminutive person of Master Arthur 
Hartmann, the little American genius, whose performance of Tiv 
adar Nachez's Danse de Tziganes electrified the audience and made 
us ask ourselves if we had at last found another Paganini.—Lendon 
7imes 

By special request Arthur played for Nachez his Dans 
de Tziganes, when Nachez presented him with a Romance 
composed by himself 

The following tributes he received on board the steam 
ship New York on the evening of a benefit concert at which 
he played for the seamen’s fund 

You are on the road to great success, and I join with everybody 
in wishing you all luck,—.Aissebeth, Princess Soltyhoff 
Delighted with your playing.—Maurice Grau 
Thank you cordially for your superb performance Wark Twa 


With every wish for all success Vrs. Henry F. Abbey 


Following are from the American press 
Truly, he isa rare genius Vew York World 
Master Arthur Hartmann, the boy violinist, whose] mastery of the 
instrument, finished technic, and true musical interpretation of dif 
ficult themes took the audience by storm.—Areehkiyn Daily Times 


Master Arthur Hartmann shows remarkable skill and talent. His 


technic and matured interpretations are truly marvelous His 
equal has not been heard heretofore in this country Vew York 
Herald 





Louis Lombard.—Mr. Louis Lombard has returned from 
his visit to Japan and is now on his estate, Lombardale, 
North Bay, N. Y. 

Sousa Was Favorite.—<At the recent beauty contest at 
Manhattan Beach Sousa, the band director, obtained the 
largest number of votes, at which,the New York daily 
press writes, Rice, the impresario of Evangeline fame, has 
shown himself very wroth. Say what one will, there is 
tremendous captivation for the women—who were the 
voters in this case—in the waving of a stick, and the poetry 
of baton motion is of equal seduction with feature, figure, 
bravery or talent. 

An Ocean Liner Conservatory.— The steamship Palatia, 
of the Hamburg-American line, has been baptized a con- 
servatory by reason of the perpetual use to which its piano 
has been put on recent voyages. On June 28 an excellent 
concert was given on board, at which the following program 
was immensely enjoyed by the passengers, and the unre- 
mitting piano covered itself with the glory of good time 
and responsive action. The headquarters of Tue Musicai 
Courier aboard were in Cabin 10, occupied by Mr. Hans 
Schneider 

Introductory remarks by T. Mowry Sabin, Esq., of Boston ; Tann 
héuser March, Wagner-Liszt, August Arnold, of Brooklyn; The Two 
Grenadiers, Heine, recitation by Professor Humphry, of Princeton 
College; Adagio, Goltermann, and Gavotte, Popper, ‘cello solos, James 
Liebling, New York; Magic Song, Meyer Hellmund, Miss Estelle 
Liebling, New York; Phantasie (C minor), for piano, Hans Schnet 
der, Hans Schneider, Providence, R. L.; 
recitation by Professor Herrmans, Denver, Col 
prano, Liszt, Mias Dr. Volkman, Vienna; The Swan, Saint-Saéns, 


Des Sangers Flach, Uhland, 
Loreley, for so 
Am Springbrunnen, Davidoff, ‘cello, James Liebling, New York 
(Max Liebling and Hans Schneider, accompanists); No, 8 suite fo 
violin (G major), Ries, Mr. G. W. Marsteller, Dayton, Ohio 
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Mme. MARIAN 
VAN DUYN 


Dramatic Contralto, 


For engagements address 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF MUSIC, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
PIANIST. 
VWVM. H. 


oF sinvo0n 


W. H. SHERWOOD, 
Auditorium. CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Premier ‘Military Band for a Quarter of a Century ! 


’s F Band 
Gilmore’s Famous Ban 
Twenty. second Regiment, N. G. 8. N. ¥ 
Directed by the distinguished Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor 


VICTOR HERBERT. 


ITINERY : May 9 to September 7, Washington Park-on-Delaware, 

Philadelphia, Pa 

September 9 to October 8, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo 

October 5 to October 2, West Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Atter October & Touring 
sitions, &c. For terms apply to 


JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
Room 28 Steinway Hall, 


109 East 14th St., New York. 
Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Ouocey Buck, Lecturer and Kxaminer; Faux Hem, Musical Director 
Offers rare advantages to obtain a complete musical education at 
a small cost. Six free classes weckly in harmony, theory, sigh* 
reading, history of music, ensemble, art of teaching, Graduates 
filling good positions. Next year begins Sept.14. Catalogue free 
CORA M. WHEELER, Director. 


Band available for Concerts, Expo 


Gro. N. Loomis, 
Business Manager 
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Hollaender in conducting this important institution. 


over. 


| servatory represent the highest order of classical music. 
It is certainly a model institution. 

Bernhard Sinsheimer. — Mr. Bernhard 

| heimer, the violinist, is at present the guest of Ysaye, 


| the violin virtuoso, at his summer home, Ostend, Belgium. | 


Wagner Performing Rights.—The suit brought | 


by the heirs of Richard Wagner against the Court Theatre 
of Weimar is at present in a state of suspense. The case 






















































































































Mascagni.—A volume of poems by Pietro Mascagni 
is announced for publication. 

Wagner Museum.—The Richard Wagner Museum 
is now completely arranged at the Villa Reuter in Eisenach, 
and will soon be open to the public. 


the commencement of the next season, a new opera in three 
acts, entitled The Poet and the World, words by Jules 
Petri, music by Waldemar de Baassern. 

Tartini.—Oo August 2 a monument to the famous 
violinist Giuseppe Tartini will be inaugurated at Pirano in 
Istria, ‘The statue, in bronze, by the sculptor Dal Zotto, has 
been already placed on its pedestal. 

A Prince Composer.—Prince Mirko of Montene- 
gro has written the music for the drama by his father, 
Prince Nicolas, entitled The Czarina of the Balkans, with 
which the new theatre at Cettinje will be opened. 

Antwerp.—The Antwerp School of Music, under the 
direction of Peter Benoit, will be raised to the rank of a 
royal conservatory as soon as the Government and the 
city can come to terms about the financial arrangements. 

Watchmen Songs.—Prof. Jos. Wichner, of Krews, 
is forming a collection of the verses sung by the old 
Nachtwiichter, ‘‘ which contain so much poetry, piety and 
sometimes drollery.” He appeals for assistance to all 
whose memory retains any of these quaint rhythms. Most 
recollections are indistinct as to what came after Unsre 
Glock hat Drei Geschagen. 

Bellincioni.—The well-known singer Gemma Bellin- 
cioni is erecting for herself a mausoleum in the cemetery 
of Montarrano. The artist Monteverde is reported to have 
undertaken the work on the statue to be placed in it. This 
statue is supposed to represent Lyric Art, but, naturally, 
the goddess has the face of Bellincioni. Does the lady 
imply that lyric art is dead in Italy and the sooner it is 
buried the better? 

Madrid.—A large sized disturbance took place at the 
Colon Theatre, Madrid, at the first performance of a new 
opera, La Gran Feria, The piece was a failure, and the 
public expressed its dissatisfaction with southern energy. 
The claque, however, was resolved to earn its money, and 
broke out into frantic applause. The hisses and yells and 
the handclapping continued till the curtain was rung down. 
The battle must have been a prolonged one, for the civil 
governor of the city has issued a decree to the effect that 

all theatrical representations must end by 12:30 midnight, 
as he cannot tolerate their extension to 2 o'clock in the 
morning. 

Milan.—Verdi is hard at work either on the Tempest, 
or on King Lear, or on Cymbeline—at all events on some- 
thing from Shakespeare—libretto by Boito. Boito’s Nero 
is, as happens every year, again spoken of. Other works 
announced are Franchetti's comic opera, Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire; a Tartuffe by Scarano, a Tosca by Puccini, a 
Japanese opera by Mascagni, and the Bohéme of Leonca- 
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Naples,—On September 9 the great Neapolitan festival 
of Piedigrotta is held. At this feast the Neapolitan com- 
posers produce their new songs, which soon spread through 
all Italy, ‘The prizes offered are numerous. Many of the 
best known Italian composers, Tosti, Costa, Di Capua, &c., 
began their career at Piedigrotta, and the successful songs 
are soon sung by the strolling companies, the Pagliacci, in 
all the villages. The text is sold for 1 cent; music and 
text for 2 cents, but if you want a guitar or mandolin ac- 
companiment you must pay 5 or 6 cents. Everyone spends 
2 cents. 

Verdi Asylum.—The work on the asylum founded 
by Verdi for aged stage artists is going rapidly on. It 
stands ina large, park-like garden, is two stories high, and 
contains 200 rooms and a large music hall. For the main- 
tenance of the beneficiaries Verdi will establish a fund 
bringing in 100,000 frs. a year. The members will be their 
own masters, free from all rules except as to the hours of 
meals. 

Stern Conservatory Report.—The annual re- 
port of Stern’s Conservatory of Music, Wilhelmstrasse 20, 
Berlin, Germany, is at hand. ‘The director of the same is 
Professor Gustav Hollaender, and the past year has been the 
forty-sixth academic, Such an authority, for ingtance, as 
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Weimar.—The court theatre of Weimar will give, at | 


before the Provincial Court ended with a reference to musi- 
cal experts as to whether 200 marks for each past and 
future performance was not too small, but further pro- 
ceedings are suspended, as the Weimar theatre wishes to 
| produce the whole Nibelungen trilogy, and therefore will 
| not push matters to an extreme. ‘The Weimar intendance 
is now negotiating directly with the representatives of 
Cosima Wagner. 
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Rosenthal. 

HE great pianist will arrive about the beginning 

of November, and appear for the first time in his own 
concert with orchestra. He will play two concertos and a 
group of solo numbers. Among the former will be the 
Schytte concerto, which has been especially written for 
| him, and with which he has made everywhere such a 
sweeping success during the past few years. The Schytte 
concerto is as a fact no longer included in the repertory 
of any pianist but Rosenthal. Since his last appearance 
in America, about seven years ago, the young pianist has 
made wonderful strides in his art. 








modern piano concertos. His technic has still developed 
more wonderfully, and his touch, as well as tone coloring, 
is of wondrous beauty. The musical world looks forward 
to Rosenthal’s coming with great expectation, and it may 
safely be predicted will not be disappointed. 





Sieveking.—The much talked of Dutch pianist is in great 
demand, The leading societies are engaging him for re- 
citals, and there seems to be a universal desire among the 
people to hear him. 
success, 

Marie Parcello.—Miss Marie Parcello, contralto, sang 
on Sunday morning, July 19, at the Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner Seventy-seventh street and West End avenue, as sub- 
stitute for Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood, who is out of town. 

Herbert's New Opera in Europe.—Victor Herbert's 
opera, The Wizard of the Nile, has been formally accepted 
by Janner, the director of the Carl Theatre in Vienna. The 
news came by cable to the composer, who is summering at 
Woodbury, N. J. 
next year to arrange for the staging of the work. 

Attractions at Olympia.—Olympia’s offerings for next 
week will include a special engagement which has just 
been concluded, and which is expected to arouse no little 
interest. Rachel Walker, who is known as the * Creole 
nightingale,” is the new comer. Miss Walker is said to be 














a ‘‘discovery,” having been found in the West by Henry | 


Wolfsohn, the well-known concert manager. She comes 
from San Francisco with the upanimous and glowing en- 
thusiasm of the entire press of that city. Her voice isa 
soprano of an immense range, singing as high as E and Fin 
alt. The selections for her début on Monday consist in 
the great Traviata aria; Ah Fars e lui, the same one in which 


artists have appeared in the past years. She is not only a 
singer who has great flexibility of voice, but one who sings 
with great sympathy and feeling. She is now twenty-three 
years old, and combines an attractive personality with her 
superior musical talents. 

INE opening for a first-class music teacher in Pasadena, 
Small capital required. 


the garden spot of California. 
House, Los 


For particulars address’ Bartlett's Music 
Angeles, Cal. 


Professor Friedrich Gernsheim is associated with Professor | 
Also 
Ludwig Bussler, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. H. Ehrlich and | 
an immense staff of instructors lend their hands toward | 
| the making of a school of music now known the world | 


The pupils’ list shows an attendance from all over the 
| globe, and the programs of the concerts given by the con- 


Sins- 


He has materially en- | 
larged his repertory, so that he has now nine complete 
different recital programs, besides a number of the most | 


He is evidently destined to make a | 


Mr. Herbert will go to Vienna early | 


Patti, Nordica, Melba and a great many other celebrated | 


The Ruben & Andrews Agency. 
| MMHE newartist agency just estabiished by Mr. L. M. 
| Ruben and Mr. Clarence Andrews at 489 Fifth avenue, 
New York, promises well for the success of its promot- 
| ers and its clientéle. The two managers in question are 
| well equipped and responsible, and divide between them a 
social and artistic experience of unusual value to first-rate 
artists demanding proper introduction andsupport. There 
is little room to doubt that Messrs. Ruben & Andrews will 
be in demand by a large number of artists of high grade 
| whose interests their particular united experience and in- 
fluence will enable them to handle with especial satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Clarence Andrews is a man favorably known in con- 
| nection with the best society in New York, and under- 
stands accurately the exact artistic demands of the social 
world, which has now become so frosperous and important 
a field for professional work. His experience and influence 
in this particular groove will be of marked value. 

The career of Mr. L. M. Ruben is familiar to musical 
people and all opera goers for many years past. He has 
engaged on his own behalf in many enterprises beneficial 
to the country by his importation of a number of leading 
| artists, who all won fame and prosperity. Of late years 
Mr. Ruben’s identification with Abbey & Grau at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where he occupied a position of 
responsibility and confidence, has kept him in touch with 
leading artists, managements and general musical progress 
ina manner which will tell strongly in favor of his new 
venture. 

Mr. Ruben was for five 
America of Madame Albani, and introduced in 
try such artists as Madame Fursch-Madi, the great damatic 
soprano ; Madame Trebelli, the contralto ; Sylva, the great 
German tenor; Neupert, the pianist; Ovide Musin, the 
violinist ; Edward Lloyd, the English tenor; Santley, 
Maud Powell and numerous others. 

The following notice from the Suz of July 12 
and pleasant tribute to the new firm 


representative in 
this coun- 


years the 


is a fair 

A new firm which has been formed with the idea of supplying 
singers for public and private entertainments is made up of two 
members who would seem to be well equipped to meet the interests 
of thei: singers and their patronsin an unusually satisfactory way. 
One of them is a man of large social acquaintance in New York, and 
the other a musician of long experience who comes into active con- 
tact with most of the best known singers in the country. L. M. 
Ruben, of the Metropolitan Opera House, represents the musical 
end of the new concern, and Clarence Andrews is the other partner, 
The new firm proposes to supply for private musicales as well as 
public performances the best available musical talent of the day. 
Mr. Ruben, who has been an agent for many seasons, brought to this 
country first a number of the singers wo have been most success- 
ful, and he is experienced in discovering new worth and selecting 
artists of assured ability. For three years he has been connécted 
with the Metropolitan Opera House company. 

The Ruben & Andrews agency is a combination well 
devised and comprising all the 
There is ample room and a positive demand for an agency 
of the precise calibre of this one, and in carrying out their 
prospectus as planned Messrs. Ruben & Andrews should 
only have to look forward to sound appreciation and sue- 


essentials of success, 


cess. 

Albert Gerard-Thiers.—Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers, the 
tenor, will be the principal soloist with Seidl’s orchestra at 
Brighton Beach July 28. 

Pizzarello Back from Europe.—M. Joseph Pizzarello, 
the pianist and teacher, has just returned on the steamship 
Gascogne from his European trip, and will go direct to 
| Silver Lake, N. Y., where he will play at two festivals and 
will also do some teaching until the end of September, when 
he returns to take up his duties in New York. 

Townsend H. Fellowe.— Townsend H. Fellows sang at 
a sacred concert given by Mr. John Lund’s orchestra, of 
Buffalo, at the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, last Sunday 
evening, July 19, and received an ovation. His numbers 
were the Evening Star song from Tannhiiuser and Wer- 
ner’s Farewell Song by Nessler. 

Wm. ©. Carl Plays Abroad.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl, the 
| American organist, is at present the guest of the celebrated 

organist M. Alexandre Guilmant at his villa in Meudon, 

France. Mr. Carl has been most cordially received by the 
| great organists of Europe, and in Antwerp M. Joseph Col- 


| laerts, the organist of the cathedral, paid him the high 


compliment of asking him to play the grand sortie at ves- 
»ers, which Mr. Carl did with credit to himself. Mr. Col- 
aerts also presented to Mr. Carl two organ pieces m 
manuscript, and dedicated them to him—(1) Morceat 
Symphonique ; (2) Intermezzo. 








\ JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are as usual at 
MANHATTAN BEACH, 








ing to thousands of delighted listeners, and will continue doing so 
until the end of the season, September 7. when Mr. Sousa goes 
abroad for a long needed rest, returning for his annual tour of the 
| entire continent between Halifax and San Francisco, semen until 

the Beach season of next year. The great Band is everywhere in 
demand, and ever on the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
Manhattan Beach, L. I. 


where, “‘swept by ocean breezes,’’ the great organization is play- 


MORITZ MAYER-MAHR, 
OONOCERT PIANIST 
and Professor of the Piano. 


Teacher in the Finisninc Classes of the KLInpDwoRTH- 
| SCHWARWENKA CONSERVATORY, BERLIN. Teaches the entire 
classical and modern repertory from Bach to Liszt. Price 
English 





| per quarter of 20 lessons of one hour each $70. 
spoken. 


Address BERLIN, W, GERMANY, 


LUTZOWSTRASSE 27 
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THREE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Hallet & Davis Go., Chicago, 
Schaeffer Piano Co. Chicago, 
Hallet & Davis Co, Boston. 


HE Chicago and Boston letters in this issue of the 

paper contain the details of the assignments of 

the Hallet & Davis Company, of Chicago ; the Schaef- 

fer Piano Company, of Chicago, and the old Hallet 
& Davis Company, of Boston. 

The establishment of the Chicago Hallet & Davis 
concern took place during a period of business de- 
pression and would have appvared unaccountable had 
it not been for the fact that outside capital had been 
induced to contribute toward the organization of the 
institution. This capital, however, proved insuffi- 
cient after a short time, for the Chicago men sold a 
very large quantity of Hallet & Davis and Schaeffer 
pianos on very long time and with down payments 
that averaged very low, and soon they were in debt 
for merchandise and to banksand others. New paper 
had to be furnished; pianos were sold at any rates 
and on any kind of terms to provide new paper, and 
the system finally could bear the strain no longer 
and succumbed. 

There is no use, it appears, giving piano men any 
advice just now, but those who are doing their busi- 
ness on a similar basis are all destined to go over- 
board. There is absolutely no salvation for the pres- 
ent, and none to be seen in the immediate future, for 
any firm that is merely selling pianos to secure leases 
to use as collateral either with the banks or with 
friends. The best plan to pursue is to stop and give 
upright now. This will prove the better in the long 
run. 

All pianos sold to people who cannot afford to 
make a decent down payment—say $20 to $30, and 
who cannot agree to pay at least $8 to $10 a month— 
all such pianos are uncertain sales anyhow, and unless 
they are very cheap instruments, whose prices enable 
the dealer to modify these figures and terms 
Somewhat, the sales are nearly useless. But the 
average piano handled by the dealer is very apt to 
Ttepresent a forced sale if sold on lower terms than 
the above, and sold only to get possession of a new 
lease to use as collateral to raise money to meet a 
note or other payment, and we say that such business 
Signifies commercial death. 

The Chicago Hallet & Davis Company, having 
been organized during the depression, had to force 
everything in order to make a showing to its stock- 


company did as large a retail trade as any concern in 
Chicago, but the sales were frequently made to pur- 
chasers who had encountered refusals in other ware- 
rooms because of the long winded terms demanded. 
Such cases were frequently reported in the Chicago 
retail trade, and they brought about the general im- 
pression that the company could not maintain itself. 
To such an extent had this been going the rounds of 
the trade that the assignment caused no surprise, for 
it had long since been discounted as an eventual fact. 

Messrs. Maynard, Strong and French, all of whom 
were formerly with the Estey & Camp house, of 
Chicago, are men of excellent reputations, capable, 
hard working and ambitious. It is a sad blow to all 
of them, and the one thing for Chicago houses to do 
is to secure their services as quickly as possible, for 
they are valuable factors in the trade. 


The Schaeffer Piano Company. 

The leading spirit of the Schaeffer Piano Company 
is I. N. Rice. Mr. Rice has been under a cloud be- 
cause of previous failures which did not appear to 
satisfy the creditors in the settlements. Mismanage- 
ment and other charges have at times been brought 
against Rice, but no steps were ever taken to sub- 
stantiate these charges, and Rice was always able to 
promote schemes of more or less importance. Person- 
ally he has always been liked and his friends are 
many, while his knowledge of Western trade is ex- 
tensive. Probably he is more sinned against than 
Sinning, just because of his good nature and his kind 
and generous disposition. 

The Schaeffer concern has been hard pushed from 
the very beginning. There was no commensprate 
capital; pianos had to be made hurriedly to get 
sales off rapidly ; cash had to be raised and goods 
consequently sacrificed. It has been a very hard 
struggle all the time, and sooner or later the concern, 
which was doomed, had to go under. 
Mr. Rice was in reality the promoter of the Hallet 
& Davis combination East and West, embracing the 
participation in it of the Schaeffer Piano Company, 
and the alliance was of such a nature that when the 
one succumbed it signified the collapse of all three. 
It seems that credit will not save any piano combina- 
tion that has not sufficient capital to conduct its 
business. 

Hallet & Davis—Boston. 
The Hallet & Davis Company is the offshoot of one 
of the oldest piano factories in Boston, 1842, we be- 
lieve, being the date of its original inception. A son 
of the Davis who started it is now employed with 
the present company, but its chief owners are Mr. E. 
N. Kimball and his father-in-law, Mr. Cook, a gentle- 
man 78 years old, but full of vigor in business affairs, 
There are some outside stockholders of the corpora- 
tion, among whom is John C. Haynes, the president 
of the Oliver Ditson Company. 
For about a quarter of a century the W. W. Kimball 
concern, of Chicago, controlled the Hallet & Davis 
pianos for a large Western territory, consuming as 
high as 700 pianos during some years, and within that 
period, with such a permanent outlet of such magni- 
tude, there was no difficulty in securing immediate 
cash, as the settlements were made monthly ona 
cash basis. 
With the advent of the W. W. Kimball house as 
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work that had to be done by the Hallet & Davis Com- 
pany were radically affected, and following upon this 
came the period of depression, which naturally re- 
duced the opportunities for a development on new 
lines. The Kimball house relinquished its agencies 
and the Hallet & Davis piano had to be placed in the 
same territory directly from its home office. Every- 
thing was against any effort in that 
direction, 

Meanwhile an unfortunate condition of the agency 
at Cleveland compelled the company to assume the 
control of the house there, which subsequently be- 


successful 


came a branch house, absorbing a very large amount 
of money. 

In an effort to solve the problem the Hallet & Davis 
Company decided upon making a cheaper grade of 
piano, which, however, proved to be a success as an 
instrument for the price, but it is highly probable 
that it, in the majority of cases, was substituted by 
the dealer for the former Hallet & Davis piano, and 
it is highly probable that this brought about a reduc 
tion of profits, if for no other reason than the fact 
that the whole Hallet & 
the basis of a high-grade or high medium piano at a 
high medium price, 

To make a cheap piano which can be sold at a 


Davis plant is planned on 


profit it is absolutely essential to surround its con- 
struction and its disposal on acheap basis with cheap 
surroundings, for otherwise items of cost will enter 
into its production that will eventually drive it out 
of competition. to keep 
from the trade this fact ; 

weeks, and even the wholesale price was no secret 
The name could there- © 


There was no possibility 
it spread within a few 


among the leading dealers. 
for not save the piano from its proper classification, 
and the higher grade piano must have suffered im 
mensely. 

It was thought that the Chicago enterprise in which 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Kimball were individually inter- 
ested might, after all, prove a salvation, but sufficient 
capital could not be raised there, and the percentage 
of contribution from the Hallet & Davis Boston house 
toward the capital stock of the Hallet & Davis Chi- 
cago house, credited in the shape of a reduction of 
a certain sum on each instrument shipped, did not 
enable the Chicago end to gain such an advantage as 
was supposed would be the case. Chicago had to 
ask credit notwithstanding, and with its collapse the 
Boston collapse was inevitable. 

Both Mr. Cook and Mr. Kimball are 
standing in the community is high, and they must ac 

cept the inevitable with the consciousness that their 


men whose 


characters and reputations come out of it unseathed 
They have been struggli@g for years past to place 
the Hallet & Davis piano in a foremost position and 
are, of course, not responsible for a series of events 
that have impinged upon their plans with irresistible 
force, gradually succeeding in altering and then in 
destroying them. 

The Hallet & Davis Company has a retail ware- 
room in Boston; a branch house in Cleveland ; an in- 
terest in the Tway Piano Company, of New York; an 
interest in the Hollenberg Music Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., and a number of agencies distributed 








holders and to itself. No doubt for a time being the 





piano manufacturers, the nature and character of the 


over various sections of the country. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ NEW LE- 
GAL VICTORIES. 


iaalidies 
AST Tuesday, July 14, proved a gala day for 
L Steinway & Sons. Judge Beekman in Supreme 
Court granted the motion of Mr. George W. Cotterill, 
counsel for the trustees of the defendant corporation 
of Steinway & Sons, for an extra allowance in the 
judgment dismissing Henry W. T. Steinway’s un- 
meritorious suit and awarded $1,000 extra allowance 
to the trustees and $500 to Steinway & Sons in addi- 
tion to the taxable costs of the suit. 

Judge Beekman also in an elaborate opinion gave 
the grownds upon which he based his decision, say- 
ing that the management of Steinway & Sons’ busi- 
ness by the trustees had been wise, upright and 
conspicuously successful. 

But another even more important and highly grati- 
fying item of news was conveyed to the members of 
Steinway & Sons by the cable that day. 

The firm of Grotrian, Helfferich & Schulz, Th. 
Steinweg's successors (to whom Mr. Theodore Stein- 
way had sold his small Brunswick business in 1865, just 
prior to his emigrating to New York and joining his 
father and brothers, William and Albert, in business), 
had since Theodore’s death, March 26, 1889, indulged 
in praetices calculated to create the impression that 
they were a branch business of Steinway & Sons, 
New York. The Brunswick firm left off their own 
names from their announcements and pianos entirely, 
stating that their business had been founded by Theo. 
Steinway as a branch of Steinway & Sons at Bruns- 
wick in 1859, and, to cap the climax, last fall they ob- 
tained the trade marks ‘‘ Steinweg's Successor’ and 
*Steinweg” from the Patent Office of the German 
empire, they at once stenciling their pianos that 
way and totally concealing from the public through- 
out Germany and elsewhere their only legal firm 
name, viz., ‘‘Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, Theo. 
Steinweg’s Successor, Braunschweig.” 

Steinway & Sons were finally compelled to com- 
mence suit, especially entailing upon Mr. William 
Steinway a fearful amount of work, it being neces- 
sary to show and prove the history of the Steinway 
family and business from its foundation at Seesen in 
Brunswick since 1835. 

The matter came up for trial at Brunswick in the 
Court of Commerce (Kammer fuer Handelssachen) 
June 30, 1896, the trial consuming a whole day. Said 
court rendered its decision two weeks afterward, viz., 
Tuesday, July 14, by adjudging Grotrian, Helfferich 
& Schulz’ new trade marks ‘*Steinweg’s Successor” 
and ‘‘Steinweg” to be illegally obtained and forth- 
with to be cancelled, as also that the rest of Steinway 
& Sons’ claims against Grotrian, Helfferich & Schulz 
are to come up for trial September 29, 1896. 

This case has attracted attention throughout the 
whole empire of Germany, all the principal newspa- 
pers quoting the leading features of it, because it is 
substantially the first conviction under the new com- 
prehensive law passed by fhe German Reichstag 

“(Parliament) against ‘‘ unlauterer Wettbewerb” 
(reprehensible, impure competition). 

Messrs, Steinway & Sons certainly have every 

reason to rejoice at this favorable result. 








MISLEADING REPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 





Judge Hollister on Wednesday handed down an opinion 
overruling the demurrer of defendant to plaintiff's petition 
in the suit of Otto Grau & Co. against H. Lindeman & Son, 
to enjoin the Lindemans from selling pianos stenciled on 
the front with the words ‘‘ Lindeman Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati,” and on the metal frame with the words ‘ Linde- 
man Piano Company.” ‘The petition averred that the words 
were in imitation of the mark describing the make of the 
Lindeman Sons’ piano, of New York, a superior instrument 
to the piano sold by the Cincinnati Lindemans, and tended 
to deceive purchasers into the belief that they were actual- 
ly purchasing the New York piano, and that the imitation is 
made the more harmful by 6 arene oo of defendants 
to customers that they are actually selling the New York 
piano made by Lindeman & Sons. The plaintiffs are agents 
of the New York Lindeman piano, 

The court holds that the claim of plaintiffs that the sten- 
ciled words ‘‘ Lindeman Piano Company, Cincinnati,” 
tend to deceive overstates their case, and that a prospec- 
tive purchaser could not possibly be deceived by such 
marks on the piano. On the contrary, he would be justified 
in thinking that the piano was a Cincinnati make. The 


court holds, therefore, that there is no misrepresentation 
to the plaintiffs’ injury in the use of the brand, “The rep- 


resentations to purchasers, however, that the New York 
and Cincinnati houses were the same, the New York Linde- 
court held tended to deceive the public. The result was a 
fraudion the New York concern. 
petition States a good cause of action, and overrules the 
demurrer. Tafel & Schott for plaintiff..;.OQutcalt, Granger 
& Hunt for defendants. 
VIDENTLY the court, as represented in the 
above article from a Cin¢innati paper, has not 
studied the stencil question,but it decides against 
the Cincinnati stencil piano on other grounds—on 
and New York concerns asone. That would seem to 
settle it. 

The stencil Lindema’, piano is made by a cheap 
New York concern, but we do not propose to adver- 
tise it by mentioning its fame in these columns. 

There are a good many other dealers who would 
like to do the same thing—get a cheap New York 
concern to make pianos in imitation of legitimate 
goods, and even cast the name in the plate, and we 


widely read columns the name of any concern that is 
willing to do that kind of business. 


SOME REFLECTIONS. 


T is, after all, a question of the survival of the 
fittest. Those firms that are equippéd with capi- 
tal and credit, and whose conditions in the past were 
regulated by mercantile rules (whether voluntarily 
or not), are the firms that will escape the business 
cyclone. Those that, either by plan or by circum- 
stances, were induced to pursue illogical methods 
must necessarily suffer the penalty. 

But what has been the shrinkage of values in the 
piano business since the first failure of the crisis in 
June, 1893? Just let us dwell on the loss of value in 
good willand name. Thereare firms on the list of 
bankrupts that at one time considered their names 
on pianos, &c., worth thousands upon thousands of 
dollars, and to-day no one would pay ten dollars for 
the same names if put up at auction. A name is 
valuable only in its solvency. 

Then the shrinkage in the value of the piano at 
wholesale and necessarily at retail. Observe the 
great difference between the values of these names 
to-day and what they represented on pianos in piano 
warerooms years ago. 

Then the shrinkage in direct losses ; the real, gen- 
uine losses sustained in the disposal of plants at a 
sacrifice. 

Then the indirect losses, too many to begin to 
enumerate. 

The wonder, after all, is that the proportion of all 
failures in the line to the total capital of the line is” 
so small, It shows the tremendous strength of the 





bulk of the liabilities consists of loans due to banks 
and money lenders. 





MONG the recent callers at THe MusicaL Covu- 
RIER’S Berlin headquarters was Mr. Ferdinand 
Mayer, of New York. 
splendid health and spirits, and stated to our Mr. 
Otto Floersheim that he had had a most enjoyable 
time in Italy, where he had spent a couple of weeks 
each in Naples, Rome, Florence and Veuice and 
three days at Bologna. 
bati, whom he found busy teaching. 
‘** Svambati,” Mr. Mayer said, ‘‘ is a most agreeable, 
accomplished gentleman, conversant with the merits 
of leading American pianos, of which/he spoke in 
terms of warm praise.” 
Munich Mr. Mayer went to Cassel, where he heard 
his brother, the celebrated baritone Carl Mayer, in 
opera and also in concert at Coblenz. 
tends going to Bayreuth, thence back to Berlin, and 
later on to pay a visit to his brother, who is engaged 
at the Schwerin Court Opera. From Schwerin Mr. 
Mayer will take a trip to Denmark, and later on will 
go to Switzerland. 

Regarding his plans for the future, Mr. Mayer said: 
‘*I may not sail back to the United States until Sep- 
tember 9. My business plans are not yet fully ma- 
tured, but I may say that I have a proposition under 


accept. You will probably see me next month in 
Berlin, or will meet me at Bayreuth, and I may then 
be in a position to advise you further.” 

Another visitor to our Berlin headquarters, and | 
who is soon to return to New York, is Mr. Reinhard | 





Kochman, the piano man. 





-ndustry, and it must not be forgotten that the great | 


do not now or hereafter propose to publish in these | 


The court finds that the | 


man piano having a reputation of value to its makers, the | 


STEINWAY’ ball CHARITY. 





IHERE seems to be no on to the acts of benevo- 
lence and charity on the part of Mr. William 
Steinway. It appears that his generous nature per- 
mits no opportunity to pass to do good to those who 


| are in need, and he apparently devotes as much time 
; ‘ . : 
to the consideration of cases of distress and want as 


the grounds that it is fraud to identify the Cincinnati | 


he does to his own voluminous business. He is cer- 
tainly one of the most unigue characters in this land 
to-day, and the piano trade must consider itself par- 
ticularly lucky to possess such a man as one of its 
members. 

The latest instance that has come to light is em- 
braced in the following remarkable letter addressed 
to the editors of the various daily papers : 

NEW YORK, July 18, 1896. 
To the Editor: 

The Appellate the Court 
awarded to me as a member of the present Rapid Transit 
Commission the sum of $5,000, for work performed since 
June 1, 1894, which amount will be paid to me as soon as 
the legal requirements complied with by the 
Comptroller and Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

Pursuant to my intentions, expressed when I assumed 


Division of Supreme has 


can be 


| my duties on the former Rapid Transit Commission, Feb- 


ruary 1, 1891, viz., to devote any compensation allotted to 
me to charitable and benevolent purposes (which was done 
in August, 1894, with the $6,250 granted me for work done 
up to June, 1894), I shall distribute said $5,000, as 
received by me, amoung fourteen institutions, as 
appended below. 

Inasmuch, however, as now is the aid the 
four charities first named on said list in their noble work, | 
send amount intended to each of them to-day, and accord 
ing inclose my check to your order for $250. 


s00n as 


per list 


best time to 


Respectfully yours, WILLIAM STEINWAY. 
St. John’s Guild of New York city.. $250 
New York Hera/d Free lee Fund 250 
New York World Sick Babies’ Pund ......... «240... -ssecccecees 250 
New York 7ridwne Fresh Air Fund............cc.ccccsccecceeees 250 
Mount Sinai Hospital of New York city....... és 250 
Montefiore Home for Chroni¢ Invalids, New Yo rh ¢ BIRT on wi on 29 20 
Astoria Hospital of Long Island City. .........4....600- sce 250) 
St John’s Hospital of Long Island City................ cone 250 
Isabella Home of New York City. .......cececccccscsesssenars 500 
German Society of New York City......cs0...ccceccecsecsececces 500 
German Hospital of New York City. ...........c..+sseeececseeces 5) 
German Ladies’ Society for Widows and Orphans. ‘ 1064 500 
Steinway & Sons’ Employés’ Sick Relief Fund, Nev W ¥Y ork and 
Bin ns csccccvovcteccedesenebccsspewcesccccecccccecsesonss 500 
United Charities of the City of New York... 500 
, $5,000 


The judgment exhibited in “the selection of these 
charities is evidence of a particular study of the sub- 
ject of charities in Greater New York, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Steinway has made ita personal object 
to keep in view these various institutions requiring 
the aid and support and advice of philanthropists such 
There would be less trouble and more hap- 

this world if there more William 


as he is, 
piness in were 


Steinways. 








OTWITHSTANDING the general trade apathy 
some pianos have made perceptible headway in 


| the estimation of the dealers and the general public, 


He looked and appeared in | 


and one of these is surely the Poole piano, made by 
the Poole Piano Company, of Boston. 


By means of thorough workmanship, exceptional 


| good taste displayed in style and case work, a care- 


He met the composer Sgam- | 


After a two weeks’ stay at | 


Mr. Mayer in- | 


ful attention to all detail and the production of a real 
musical tone, the Poole Piano Company has compelled 
a general admiration for its pianos, and they are now 
considered as staple as many instruments that have a 
history of a quarter of acentury. 

With the revival of trade this fall the Poole piano 
will finda demand far beyond its present ability to 
supply. 

= 
NE important point dare not be overlooked in con- 
sidering the piano failures, and that is the fact 
that the great bulk of the liabilities in nearly each 


| case is due to banks or bankers, and not to merchan- 


consideration now which I feel strongly inclined to | 


dise creditors. It is this fact which has retarded, and 
which will retard, speedy settlements, and which in 
many cases will prevent resuscitation, for this class 
of creditors, not acquainted with the nature and chart- 
acter of the piano trade, will not accommodate itself 
to the trade situation as merchandise creditors would. 
The banks will simply let the matters take their own 
they will not co-operate, and the failed piano 
Of course 


course ; 
structures will finally crumble to pieces. 
there are a few exceptions, as there always are ; but 
this will be the case generally, as explained. The 
revival of any of the firms will depend entirely on 
| influences extraneous of the banks; but it is abso- 
lutely sure that some of the bankrupt houses will nevet 
be revived. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, July 18, 1896. { 


HIS being the time of vacations the warerooms 

of the piano trade wear a semi-deserted appearance. 

Business is none too lively, in fact it is extremely quiet 

everywhere; but this being always the case during the 

months of July and August no surprise is expressed at the 
condition of things. 

The death of ex-Governor Russell has cast a gloom over 
the entire city, and emblems of mourning are displayed on 
the buildings and in the shops. 

At the New England piano warerooms they have a large 
lifesize photograph mounted on an American flag and 
crape draped about it. Mr. George T. McLaughlin, who 
has just returned from Chicago, was personally acquainted 
with Mr. Russell, and admired him both as a man and a 
politician. 
* 2 * 

The Hallet & Davis Piano Manufacturing Company 
made an assignment to-day to George W. Morse and Ed- 
win N. Kimball on account of the failure of Western 
agents owing the company large amounts of money. 

The directors thought it advisable that the company 
should make an assignment to protect all creditors alike. 

Liabilities, $175,000. Assets more than double the 
amount. 

The above is the official notice made by the assignee for 
publication in the various newspapers. 

Interviews with the Boston piano trade upon the failure 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company: 

Chickering & Sons—Mr. Foster had just returned to 
town and knew none of the details of the failure. Ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the house in their difficulties. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company—We have the highest 
regard for the firm and for the individual members of it. 
We are very sorry for them and they have our sincerest 
sympathy. 

New England Piano C Scanlan sent the 
following letter to Mr. Kimball on Saturday: 

Boston, Mass., July 18, 1896. 
Mr. E. N. Kimball, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—It is with feelings of very great regret that 
Ihave read in the papers this evening of the temporary 
misfortune which has befallen your company. In this 
dark hour I beg to assure you that I know you and your 
associates will soon rise to be fully masters of the situation 
and to surmount all temporary difficulties. Man is not 
created to avoid all obstacles without assistance, and to 
some people you have to prove it before they believe such 
to be the case. 

With my best wishes for the early removal of the cloud 
over your company, and with my kind regards to you 
and your associates, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas F. SCANLAN. 





Mason & Hamlin Company—We are very sorry that it 
has taken place and extend our cordial sympathy to them. 
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CHICAGO. 


LATEST FROM 


It is an indication of the unprecedented deplorable con- | 
dition of business throughout the country. We trust their | 
affairs may be so adjusted that they will be enabled to | 
resume business at an early date. 





[By Wire.) 


vs . “ CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURTER, } 
Emerson Piano Company—Mr, P. H. Powers said that 2 Wabash Avenue, July 22, 1806. || 


as an old Boston concern and neighbors they regretted much EW H, CLEMENT has resigned the position of 
the compulsory assignment of Hallet & Davis, and they secretary and manager of the Ann Arbor Organ Com- 
had his sympathy. ‘The failure in Chicago was one of the | pany, to take effect August 1. He does this to enable him 
many failures during late months that emphasize the | to accept the position of general manager of the F. W. 
necessity of more conservative business methods. | Baumer Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., which has just 

Wm. Bourne & Son—Mr. Charles Bourne expressed him- | been organized to succeed the old firm of F. W. Baumer & 
self as regretting the failure very much. At the present | Son. He will also become a stockholder in the company. 
time in the condition of business the failure of any piano | Mr. Clement still retains his interest in the Ann Arbor 
house affects disadvantageously the entire trade. He felt | Organ Company. 
much sympathy with the firm in its present trouble. 

Ivers & Pond Piano Company--Mr. Handel Pond said: 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Kimball are‘personal friends, and my | 
sympathy for them is the same as if it were my brother 
who was in trouble. The news came as a great surprise 


*eeee 
The lease of the warerooms corner of Jackson street and 
Wabash avenue, occupied by the Hallet & Davis Company, 
| is still owned by Lyon, Potter & Co., who sublet to the 
Hallet & Davis Company. 








to me. 
Mr. F. W. Hale, of the Merrill Piano Company, is out HE ( Edwards Music Company has been in- 
— , maerne at Dallas, Tex., to succeed the old 
hi scribe abasic ie peep anced arlene Mtki dagen | firm of C. H. Edwards. The capital stock is $2,500, 
phia. ‘ . . > 
e e r and rth incorporators are C. H. Edwards, R. C. Por- 
Mr. E, N. Kimball says that there is nothing to add to ter and W u o “oe M 
. : oT é MM, ’ x 
the statement made on Saturday and published in the ied ’ : 


papers in Boston. 
The books of the company will have to be gone through T is said that the legality of the transfer of the 
carefully and a statement made from them before anything | | Hobbie Music Company, of Roanoke, to the 
can be done. 
No meeting of creditors can take place until next week. | tacked by some of the creditors, and that legal pro- 
There have been many of the manufacturers and dealers | ceedings in the case are in progress 
who have called personally at the warerooms of the Hallet | pa 
& Davis Piano Company to express their sympathy. | “> 
Many telegrams from all parts of the country have been | CABLEGRAM was received on Friday last from 
received, and the evidences of friendship and sympathy A Mr. Charles H. Parsons, the president of the 
are most gratifying. Needham Piano and Organ Company, dated London, 
Mr. P. J. Healy, of Chicago, was one of the callers this announcing his arrival in that city. Mr. Parsons ex- 
morning. 


| Hobbi. Piano Company, of Roanoke, has been at- 


pects to sail for home to-day or next Saturday 


Mr. Willard A. Vose has gone to Poland Springs, where “> 
he will remain for three weeks or more. R. P. J. HEALY, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, was 
ne M in New York, Baltimore and Boston during the 
Mr. Julian W. Vose has returned from Old Point Com-| past week and is about prepared to return West 
| Mr Healy's views on the business situation are well 


** # 


fort, where he has been for a week. 
R 2h | know n, and they agree in general with the opinions 
Mr. George J. Dowling is expected to arrive from Europe | of all conservative merchants and mannfacturers. 


about August 1. | As this is the dead season there is nothing special to 
| 


** * 
ee 2 is —" : report regarding his firm, or, for that matter, any 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, of Norwalk, Ohio, was in town on RPO “6 * & , ; ‘ +2 
Mr. Healy, like all of us, is await 


Friday and Saturday, leaving Saturday for Bridgewater, other large firm : . 
Mass., where he will spend Sunday with his sister. | ing the opening of the fall trade 
*sa2* = 
Mr. Edward P. Mason is at the Isle of Shoals. 
“2s 
Mr. Joseph F. Allen, of Philadelphia, spent three days 
this week with Mr. W. H. Poole. 
Mr. Poole arrived home on Monday from his Western 


R. N. M. CROSBY, of the Smith-Bradbury forces, 
selected the Catskills this year as his vacation 
| grounds. Mr. Crosby is a hard worker, conscientious 
ito a degree, careful of the interests resting in his 
| hands, and desirous to advance the progress of his 
mil | house as rapidly as possible. He has a remarkably 
The following article from the Boston //vra/d may be of | developed knowledge of the piano business all over 
interest to local readers, showing the increase in the valua- | the country, and is altogether one of the best posted 
He is preparing to do great work 


trip. 


tion of the property largely occupied by the piano dealers, | men in the line. 
there being nine or ten retail warerooms on the block men- | the coming season. 


tioned : ee 
The greatest increase in the assessed values of land this J 
year over last has been made in the vicinity of the corner | HE Weser Brothers have a happy faculty of com- 


bining business and pleasure, as, for instance, 


of Boylston and Tremont streets and between that point | 
Weser, one of the brothers, conducts a 


and Carver street. Two causes have operated to raise the | Mr. Wm. H. 
assessors’ estimate in these localities, one being the new! very lovely summer home and hotel called the 











Bey 


Hotel Touraine enterprise, on the corner named, and the | Wyndmere, at Ulster Heights, New York State, near 
other the progress of the subway, which will have one of Ellenville, during the summer, and attends to his 
its principal stations on the Common opposite. portion of the piano busines during the winter. 

A year ago the site of the new hotel was assessed in He does not run this hotel in the interests of the 
four parcels for a total of $583,000. It is now valued in piano trade, but some members of it have discov 
—_ lump, for the main parcel, at $751,000, an average in- | ered what a delightful place it is, and, with their fam- 
crease of $12.60 per square foot, bringing the assessment ilies, can be found there during the season. Mr. 





eMTll pi, 


HAS COME TO STAY. 





118 Boylston Street, 





BOSTON. 


only being considered : 


up to $50. oo : . : 
; , 1. S. Weser yroes there this week to remain until Sep 
The other corners are also marked up, the increase in ‘ we 1 hes . 
‘ . : »mber. 
the valuation of the Masonic Temple lot being $94,000, or | "1 s i : ? 
$9 a foot Along Boylston Bascypnt far as Carver street Mr. John Weser looks after the entire business in 
the usual advance has been $9 a foot his absence, and ships Weser Brothers pianos, Weser 
The following table gives the valuations and increases of 
a number of estates in this locality over a year ago, land | = —_——_—_-———- 


Brothers is a well organized combination 














BOYLSTON STREET, 

—Land ha - —Per Poot,— Points 
Ne 1896. ncrease. 1804. Inc 

$115,000 $10,000 $35.00 $3.00 To Consider. 
110-116 285,000 96,000 30.00 8.00 he 
118 80,000 20,000 35.00 9.00 ng Washers. 
122.. 114,000 28200 34.00 300 Patent Spring 
190.. 76,000 18,000 BR.00 9.00 | i . 
1s... 70,000 19,000 35.00 0.0 Perfect Pinning 
140... 70,000 58,008 35.00 9.50 The Roth & Engelhardt Actions 
> inne _— na yd are up to date in every particular. 
150. 28,000 $0,000 35.00 9.00 New machinery makes clean 
1M4.. 131,000 41,000 35.00 9.00 , 
162-1 190,000 55.300 38.00 9.00 work, 
oth & Engelhardt 
—Mr. William Steinway received a cablegram on Friday from R 4 ° , 

Brindisi, Italy, from his son, George Steinway, announcing the lat- St. Johnsville, New York 
ter’s arrival there from Egypt. Mr. George Steinway is due in Lon- 








don next Saturday. 
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Roth & Engelhardt. 
CUSTOMER said to one of the firm of Roth & 
Engelhardt one day not long since: ‘ There is one 
feature about your actions which pleases me, saying noth- 
ing about their general excellence, and that is we can send 
4a piano to the dry climate of Colorado and the action never 
shrinks or rattles, We can send an instrument to Galves- 
ton, Tex., in the damp atmosphere of that country and the 
action never sticks. Your actions should be branded 
‘ Semper idem.'” 

In an interview with Mr. Roth, of the above firm, he 
says: “ There seems to be an undercurrent of hopefulness 
showing itself in the various localities which I have visited, 
and there is a feeling that there are enough good, substan- 
tial business men throughout the country who will this fall 
insure an administration competent to promote the credit 
and integrity of this Government, and that the business of 
the future will be on the same lines of stability which so 
many of us have realized in the past and profited by.” 





Colby Piano Company’s Annual 
Meeting. 


I tans annual meeting of the Colby Piano Com- 

pany, of Erie, Pa., held in their New York office, 
10 East Seventeenth street, Monday last, resulted in the re- 
election of the officers and board of directors. It will be 
remembered that W. J. McCarter is president and treasurer 
of the company, while C, C. Colby is superintendent of 


factories. Only routine business was transacted. 





Louis Dederick’s Tragic Loss. 


OUIS DEDERICK will long remember the bi- 
eycle ride he took to Little Silver, N. J., last week. 
Mr. Dederick, who is the receiver for the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, Chicago, Ili,, and who is down East get- 
ting a little rest, proposed a trip on wheels along the pleas- 
ant roads of Jersey. He was accompanied by his cousin, 
whose name escapes us. Being tired near Little Silver 
they dismounted and his cousin tumbled over, a corpse. 
Heart disease was the cause. 





Chase & Smith Figures. 


HE figures in the financial condition of Chase 
& Smith when they failed are shown by the follow- 
ing, filed with the county clerk: 

The firm's total assets are $73,809.06 nominal, $40 037.62 
actus! ; liabilities, $53,175.44. Mr. Chase’s individual assets 
are $1,800 nominal, and $185 actual; liabilities, $375. Mr. 
Smith's individual assets are $577 nominal and $300.75 
actual; liabilities, $1,400. The total nominal assets, firm 
and individual, are $76,186.06; actual, $40,523.37. Total 
liabilities, $54,950.44. 

The principal Syracuse creditors are: William S. Orr, 
$218.55; Electric Supply Company, $150; Mrs. Clarence 
Wood, $175; Dr. H. M, Cullings, $150; Mrs. J. J. Barber, 
$150; E. McAuliffe, $200; Joseph Adrian, $100; Mary R. 
B. Chase, $160.61; D. H. Bruce, $823.57; Henry Ayling, 
$365; Frederick Wolf, $166.66; Jesse Graham, $284.35; and 
Mary R. B. Chase, special, $505, The individual liabilities 
of Mr. Smith consist of a $1,400 note due Ida S. Smith, of 
Caznillius, and Mr. Chase owes E. M. Chase $225 and Dr. 
A, B. Kinne $150. 





The Autoharp. 


R. RUDOLF DOLGE, head of the Auto- 
harp department of Alfred Dolge & Son, is West 
for a few days. 

Mr. Aldis J. Gery, the Autoharp soloist, who is connected 
with the Autoharp studio on East Twenty-third street, will 
be one of the artists in an elaborately arranged concert to 
be given in the Auditorium at Asbury Park on July 24. 
Mr. Gery has also been engaged for several concerts to 
take place at some of the principal summer resorts in the 
Catskills for solo work and as an accompanist for Mr. Con- 
rad Behrens, the operatic singer, who is spending his sum- 
mer in the mountains. 








Strich & Zeidler. 


NE of the young dealers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who has made a record lately is Mr. R. Stern, whose 
place of business is at 1227 Broadway. This record has 
been made with the Strich & Zeidler pianos. Mr. Stern 
has been pushing these goods for some time. He has 
placed several with such reliable people that their musical 
qualities and unique style of case are extending the already 
flattering reputation which has been established in 
Brooklyn. 
Mr. Robt. M. Widenmann, who is connected with Strich 
& Zeidler, has been through New York State. He re- 
turned on Friday, and reports excellent prospects for a 








fall output of goods. The political situation was interest- 
ing the public and the trade more perhaps than the pur- 
suit of their mercantile callings, but a settled condition 
seemed highly probable in the near future, and that would 
indicate a return of business. s 





Percy Ashdown. 
T was noticed in a previous issue of this paper 
that Mr. Percy Ashdown, who has been the American 
manager of Edwin Ashdown, Limited, London, England, 
had purchased the stock, and would in the future be the 
sole representative of this house and conduct the business 
in hisown name. This arrangement has been fully con- 
summated, and Mr. Ashdown is in possession of the stock 
and good will at 29 East Fourteenth street, the old place 
of business. 





Legal Controversies. 


EDNESDAY, July 15,in the United States 
Circuit Court, before Judge Lacombe, the follow- 
ing cases were noticed : 
#£olian Organ Company v. Klaber. 
£olian Organ Company v. Klaber. 
Smith v. Automaton Company. 
No decisions, 
*e * 
Thursday, July 16, in the Supreme Court—Special Term. 
Part 1, before Judge Stover. 
Albany Savings Bank v. Haynes. 
Order signed. 
**# # 
Friday, July 17,in the Supreme Court—Special term, 
Part 1, before Judge Stover. Matter of Muehlfeld. 
Application for an order directing the assignee for bene- 
fit of creditors of a corporation to turn over the books to a 
temporary receiver appointed in proceedings for a volun- 
tary dissolution. In opposition it was argued that before 
the receiver was appointed the general assignment, now 
authorized by the statute, divested the corporation of its 
property. Counsel for the motion argued that as the cor- 
poration petitioned for the appointment of a receiver on 
June 4 and the assignment was dated June 9, C. C. P. Sec- 
tion 2430 is applicable, which says that a sale, assignment 
or other transfer of corporate property made after the filing 
of a petition for a receiver in payment or security for a 
debt is absolutely void as against a receiver. Counsel in 
opposition argued that this does not apply to a general as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors. 


Decision reserved. 
ss # 


Monday, July 20, in the Supreme Court, Special Term, 
Part I. Litigated motions : 
Germain v. Muehlfeld— 





In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Tue Musica, Courier were : 
C. H. Rundell, Gardner & Zellner Piano Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Geo. E. Bradnack, Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga. 
P. J. Healy, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill, 
F. W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 
A. Kraft, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. D. Ryder, Chatham, N. Y. 
O. H. Harris, Batesburgh, S, C. 
Jos. Shoninger, Chicago, II. 
F. Kurtzmann, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
. J. Raymore, Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 
. S. Votey, Farrand & Votey, Detroit, Mich. 
. G. Prescott, Prescott Piano Company, Concord, N. H. 
. Gram, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. A. White, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. McCarter, Erie, Pa. 
Oscar R. Lundin, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. 
Geo. B. Kelly, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Gerts, Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass, 
E. Snow, Mobile, Ala. 
O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


prmrPo 
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—Mr. Frederick Kessler, representing Emil Wulschner’s Terre 
Haute house, is visiting New York and Boston on pleasure. 

—At the annual picnic of Ch. M. Stieff's factory employés in Balti- 
more last Monday Harry K. L. Johnson, one of the workmen, made 
a highly interesting speech on the financial question and against 
the silver heresy. 

—Mr. J. W. Sturtevant, with Steinway & Sons, has just returned 
from his vacation, during which he made a bicycle tour with his 
wife through the Berkshire Hills andthe Mohawk Valley The Am- 
sterdam Democrat of July 14 says: 

“Mr. J. W. Sturtevant, nephew of Judge D. W. Sturtevant, of 
Akin, accompanied by his wife, rode on their bicycles from New 
York city to this city and spent Sunday with John A. Wheelock. 
They started on their return trip this week.” 








OBITUARY. 


William H. Wood. 
William H. Wood, in the employ of J. M. Lockey & Co., 
case makers, Leominster, Mass., died July 14. Mr, Wood 
was a prominent Odd Fellow and Knight of Honor. 





F. 8S. Petrie. 

F. S. Petrie, aged fifty years, a prominent piano salesman, 
and a most accomplished musician of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
committed suicide on July 18 by taking half a pint of raw 
wood alcohol. He died in awful agony at his room in a 
boarding house. The deceased was well educated, but un- 
successful in business, which led to despondency. He had 
property in Chicago. His father and mother live in Ger- 
many. Petrie’s sturdy figure and white head were familiar 
on Grand Rapids’ streets. 





Mrs. Elvira S. Morse, mother of John H. Morse, super- 
intendent of the E. P. Carpenter Organ Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., died recently. The remains were interred in 
Hubbardstown, Mass. 

The death of the father of John J. Prince. of Prince & 
Son, is announced. 





The Krakauers. 

RAKAUER BROTHERS, of 159 and 161 East 
126th street, are taking matters quietly. Mr. David 
Krakauer is away on a three months’ vacation. Mr. 
Maurice Krakauer, who has charge of the office and pur- 

chasing departments, expects to be away during August. 
Regarding the manufacturing portion of their business, 
it has gone steadily on, diminished of course in proportion 
to the present demand for pianos. Their agents are with- 
out an exception substantial firms, and the fall trade prom- 

ises the usual output. 








F there is any person skeptical regarding the dura- 
bility of the Steck piano, let him step into the 
warerooms of Geo. Steck & Co., at 11 East Fourteenth 
street, and run over a piano which has been in con- 
stant use for the past 25 years, and he will be con- 
vinced that the musical qualities of this celebrated 
make are as enduring as the remarkable case in 
which this particular instrument is enclosed. 


Ke 


DISPATCH from Chicago received at the mo- 

ment of closing the last form of this issue states 

that the paid-up capital stock of the Hallet & Davis 

Company, of that city, was not $200,000, but that the 

actual amount paid in, whether in the form of money 
or other consideration, was only $135,000. 

The Schaeffer Piano Company thinks its assets will 
exceed liabilities two to one, but no definite statement 
can be obtained from I. N. Rice, as the taking ac- 
count of stock at the factory and the investigation of 
the book accounts, both of which operations were 
commenced on Monday, had not been completed up 
to Tuesday afternoon. 

Our Chicago correspondent wires in addition to the 
above statement that it is the general opinion of the 
Chicago trade that the affairs of both these concerns 
will prove to be very complicated. 








—Mr. J. G. W. Kuehl, with Steinway & Sons, leaves on his vaca- 
tion to-morrow with Mrs. Kuehl, taking the steamer to Portland, 
Me., thence through the White Mountains, Quebec, Montreal, lakes 
Champlain and George and home. The trip will occupy about two 
weeks. 

Kranich & Bach have had among their weekly callers 
Mr. H. W. Berry, of Boston, Mass., and Mr. Charles Daw- 
pel, the vice-president of the Smith & Nixon Company, 
Louisville, Ky. These men represent strong Kranich & 
Bach agencies. 
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The M. Steinert & Sons Co., the 
great New England firm of piano 
ealers, has recently taken the 
BRAUMULLER PIANO for its exten- 
sive territory. 


The Jesse French Piano and Or- 
gan Co., the great Southwestern 
piano house has sold the BRAu- 
MULLER PIANO for years and rec- 
ommends them What is satisfac- 
tory to such leading concerns should 
be to any dealer. Call on us and 
examine the 


BRAUMULLER, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Wabash Avenue, July 18, 1806. j 


E have still nothing but political excitement, 
and may expect to have for some time to come, as 
this city bids fair to be made headquarters for the Repub- 
lican campaign managers, and also for the other party 
(call it what you like; it is hard to name). If ever there 
was a lot of disgusted honest Democrats we have them 
right here, and right in the music trade. It is a most un- 
fortunate position, and trade is positively languishing. 
The Schimmel & Nelson concern is a case in point. It is 
only a little over one month ago that the men con- 
nected with that concern were all hopeful, and nothing 
whatever was even hinted at to the effect that they had 
the slightest intention of retiring; on the contrary, they 
were considering improvements in their pianos, particu- 
larly the Verti-grand, and methods of bringing them to the 
notice of the trade and profession. 

Personally we must say that if there ever was anything 
in any different method of constructing pianos, it was ap- 
parent in those upright grands. The piano business has 
been heretofore, as is well known, a very profitable indus- 
try, and it should be able to stand the unfavorable condi- 
tions as well as, or better than, many others. 

Whatever the outcome may be, the music trade will be 
able to adapt itself to it. It is doing it now, for no less 
than two of the largest manufacturers in this city have 
said to us this week that they could place many more 
goods if they should choose to do so, and make an aston- 
ishing show of business activity, but neither of them wishes 
to part with the product without taking extra precautions. 

Thus it is that political agitation, and consequent uncer- 
tainty, interferes with trade. One party proposes to tam- 
per with the tariff, and the other proposes to upset all ex- 
isting vaiues. Verily the poor, private individuals in 
these United States may consider themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

Mr. Camp and the Company. 

The funeral services of the late Mr. Isaac N. Camp were 
held on Tuesday last at 1 o’clock, at the Union Park Con- 
gregational Church, in this city. Mr. Camp was a promi- 
ent member and a constant attendant of that well-known 
West Side temple. Every music house in the city was 
tepresented, the floral offerings were liberal, and only the 
most sincere expressions of regret are heard from the en- 
tire trade upon his untimely end. Mr. Camp will be long 
remembered for his many good qualities, his unswerving 
fectitude in business, and his private relations, which 
were thoroughly unassailable. 

Mr. Julius J. Estey, of Brattleboro, Vt.; Mr. Robt. B. 
Proddow, of New York, and Mr. E. M. Read, of St. 
Louis, Mo., were the representatives present of the differ- 
ent houses which Mr. Camp was connected with. 

So far there has been no will found, and it is thought by 
those interested that there is none. Under the laws of 
this State and under existing conditions, the heirs being 
all of age, there will be no trouble in settling the estate to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, and it is probable that 
Mr. Camp took this view of the case, and may have de- 
stroyed any will which he may have made; but that he did 
make a will at some time is almost certainly indicated by 
his remarks to an old and much esteemed ex-employé, and 
also to a prominent real estate man. ‘ 

Mr~Julius J. Estey will remain in the city for some 
Weeks, and as vice-president of the corporation of Estey 
& Camp take charge of the business. 

The Hallet & Davis Failure. 

They call it a failure, but so far it is only an assignment 
caused by the semi-panic in New York and frightening 
the banks in Chicago, one of which called upon Mr. May- 
Rard to pay a call loan for upward of $9,000, which he 
could not just at this time meet; he therefore thought that 
father than have an attachment issued against the assets 
mM store, which would »prevent him doing business, he 
would much prefer an assignment, which was therefore 
made, the assignee being Mr. George C. Aldrich, the vice- 
President of the company. 

The assets of the concern are placed at $283,000, and 
the liabilities at $140,000, one-half of which is owing to the 

let & Davis Company, of Boston, and somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $20,000 to the Schaeffer Piano Com- 
Pany. Mr. Maynard Says these are actual assets, and on 





a good sound basis. He also says the house has done a 
profitable business, and even in June made money, He 
also claims to have done business on as conservative a 
plan as the old house with which he was formerly con- 
nected for fifteen years, and confidently expects to resume 
and continue on the same plan. The store is open to- 
day for business. 
Mr. Rice Assigns. 

As a sequel to the assignment of the Hallet & Davis 
Company, the Schaeffer Piano Company, which means 
Mr. I. N. Rice, also makes an assignment. ‘This action is 
taken as a means of protection to the company and the 
creditors both. 

At the Rate of $1,078 a Foot. 

Adam Schaaf, the piano maker, has purchased 45x30 
feet at the northwest corner of West Madison and Union 
streets, from the estate of James Casey, for $48,500. 

The price is at the rate of $1,078 a foot for the West 
Madison street frontage, and is said by experts to be very 
cheap. Mr. Schaaf will erect a six story brick and stone 
building on the land, to be occupied as a salesroom and 
warehouse. The land was once owned by the city and 
occupied by a police station. 

This probably ends the likelihood of his purchasing a 
South Side store, although there is no certainty about that, 
as Mr. Schaaf is known to be more or less of a real estate 
speculator, with a large amount of West Side property. 


Mr. Curtiss’ Scheme. 


They do say that Mr. Charles C. Curtiss will carry 
through his plan for a Michigan avenue building, although 
Mr. Curtiss himself says that he is not ready to make any 
statement in relation to his scheme at present. 

Personals. 

Mr. Lew H. Clement, of Anr Arbor, Mich., is again a 
visitor, His company has been mentioned as being a 
creditor of the Hallet & Davis Company, but they have 
no claims against the assigned company. 

Mr. Frederick Lechner, of Lechner & Schoenberger, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in the city simply on a pleasure tour. 

Mr. Charles Sisson is visiting his family, who are old 
residents of Chicago. 

Mr. P. J. Healy left last Monday for a ten days’ Eastern 
trip, during which he will pay his respects to the three 
cities of Boston, New York and Baltimore. 

Mr. P. J. Gildemeester was in town several days, As 
our understanding is, he has in the neighborhood of 200 
pianos, which, according to the decision of the receiver, 
Mr. Williams, must be sold for cash, This is a hard thing 
todo just now. Mr, Gildemeester has left for the East, 
and will only stop over at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. F. K. Smith, of Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was here on business connected with their failure. It is 
believed the concern will endeavor to settle ona [0 per 
cent. basis. 

Mr. Herrman A. Braumuller, son of Mr. Otto Braumuller, 
has been in the city for a couple of weeks, and will remain 
here until the middle of next week. Young Mr. Brau- 
muller is visiting his uncle, Mr. L. M. French, and inci- 
dentally becoming acquainted with the trade. 





‘Crown” Pianos. 
HE famous old piper of Hamelin town, 
Once more had appeared in the land, 
And with music so weird was fast leading off 
All the children—a rollicking band. 


But list! from the castle, clear notes rich and full 
Through the air a sweet melody sent. 

The pipes and the piper were gone in a trice, 
For their spell had been broken by Bent. 


The princess while traveling around for ber health 
Had visited city and town, 

And, trying pianos all over the land, 
Had finally purchased a ** Crown.” 


It broke all enchantments, dissolved wicked spells, 
All lands with its praise did resound ; 

And in quality, sweetness and richness of tone, 
Its equal has yet to be found. 


Though easy of action, artistic and neat, 
No fabulous price need be paid ; 

The workmanship perfect without and within, 
It outlasts every instrument made, 





C. B. Alston, who conducted a sheet music and small 
instrument business in San Francisco, is reported to have 
recorded a chattel mortgage for $300 in favor of Mrs. 


E. G. Cottingham. 
*e 2 


The stock of pianos, organs and musical instruments of 
the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been moved to the storeroom of the Wheeler 
Wall Paper Company,-Mr. Chas. P. Wheeler having 
bought out the Charlotte branch music house. Mr, Will 
Wheeler will be the office manager of the music depart- 
ment, and Messrs. Wilmouth and Hood will be employed 
as traveling salesmen. 
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| have already had three benefits.” 
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CHICAGO, July 19, 1806. 
Dear Musical Courier : 
N my young days when a firm was so unfortunate 
as to become bankrupt they did not say that it 
assigned or that it went into the hands of a receiver ; 
they said that it ‘‘took the benefit.” Failing was 
taking the benefit. I remember a story of a gentle- 
man who came over here from Germany and went 
into business, and after a number of years one of his 
friends from the other side wrote to him and asked 
him what kind of a country America was. He an- 
swered something like this: ‘‘ America is the finest 
land on earth ; I have been here only six years, but I 
When the friend 
in Germany received this letter he naturally con- 
cluded that his acquaintance had gone into the the- 
atrical business here, but he was in a commercial line, 
although it was not pianos. 


What's the use talking so much about the failures? 
When I go into a piano wareroom here the first ques- 
tion is ‘*‘ Who's next?” How dol know who's next? 
I never consider the failures, it's time 
enough to do that when they come, and besides that 
the novelty has worn off. Anybody can fail nowa- 
days without becoming distinguished, and if people 
would only investigate a little deeper they would find 
out that failing is nothing new, anyhow. What's the 
use asking ‘‘ Who's next ?” 


** * 


because 


That reminds me of a story. A wealthy Hebrew 
gentleman of Jewish descent named Epstein invited 
an Israelite named Cohnstein to visit his new home. 
The guest was astonished at the grandeur of the 
house and the regal furnishing. ‘“‘ Yes,” said Epstein, 
‘the house cost me $50,000 and I got it insured for 
$80,000, and the furnishing cost me $30,000 and I got 
it insured for $50,000." ‘‘ Well, why don't you?” said 
his guest Cohnstein, The next time a piano man 
asks me ‘‘Who's next?” I'm going to say “ Why 
don't you?” ee8 


There is a great lot of firms destined not to fail, 
and they are the ones who are going to pull through, 
and after they have pulled through they are going to 
do a greater trade than ever ; for trade will be done. 
How can it be otherwise? There is a constant de- 
mand for pianos for legitimate purposes, and those 
pianos will be sold legitimately, too. Out here there 
has been some terrible slaughtering of goods, both 
in prices and in terms, and some one had to suffer, 
sure, and the trade at large always suffers with the 


local suffering. 
es © 


A traveling man said to me yesterday : ‘‘ Old man, 
I don't see any future for myself in this piano trade 
Our house is solid and good enough, but I will never 
getashow. The same thing will happen to me that 
happened to Maynard. Estey & Camp did not want 
anyone outside of the families to get any stock in the 
company when they organized a stock company, and 
that is the reason Maynard went out. I| guess Estey 
& Camp were right, for a business of partners is a 
family affair. So it will be in my case, and I never 
will get any interest in my house, and that means 


that I will be a traveling employé for life.” ‘* What 
more do you want?” I asked. ‘ Well, really I don't 
care; I'm tired of the business anyhow.” ‘‘ What 


do you propose to do?” Linquired. He could not re- 
ply. I told him that there was no use going into any 
new line, for no line was better than the piano and 
organ line, and he agreed by inviting me into the 
Great Northern to take something. I wonder if Mayn- 
ard is going back to Estey & Camp now! Looks to 
me as if that was his place. 
sn, 

One of the best equipped organ factories in this 
country to-day is the Hamilton, in this town, Ever 
been init? Elegant ‘‘ shop,” as the saying goes, and 
thoroughly organized. Mr. Clarence Wulsin, of In- 
dianapolis, runs up here from time to time to take a 
look at things, but it is in such order that it runs &u- 
tomatically, I may say. Nice organ, that Hamilton. 

eee 

‘*How's business ?” one piano manufacturer asked 
another on Wabash avenue one hot afternoon this 
week. ‘Can't fill orders,” was the reply. ‘ For the 
Lord's sake, what do you mean?” ‘Can't fill or- 
ders; have none to fill,” was the answer. I was pres- 
ent, and ran after him. but he dodged and got into 
Kimball's warerooms, where I lost him among the pile 
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of uprights. I wanted him to go to a photograph 
gallery to have his picture taken for you to repro- 
duce. How was that for truth? 

nee 

A rumor reached hei2 to-day that a certain Eastern 
traveling man who has been held off the road be- 
cause of other duties would receive an opportunity 
to resign soon. He does not represent a Boston 
house and so you can all guess who it is.’ I will not 
give it away, because that would be a breach of con- 
fidence, but I always thought that he talked too much 
with his mouth. I told him once : ‘‘ My boy,” said I, 
‘take the advice of an old road man ; never say any- 
thing you wouldn't want your firm to hear.” Good 
advice, wasn't it? If a firm’ makes a tnistake there 
is no reason why a traveling man should tell of it to 
the traveling man of another firm. That traveling 
man may want the other fellow’s place. See? 

eae 

Talk about pianos! If you want to see something 
absolutely new in the shape of pianos in case work, 
and in the interior finish and method of finishing off, 
just come out this way and look at the Story & Clark 
uprights. It is simply amazing to observe how much 
opportunity there has been open to original minds to 
apply new ideas to upright pianos. Everything is 
revolutionized except the caster the piano stands on. 
The whole structure is original from top to bottom, 
outside and inside, and then, besides, the tone, is 
beautiful, rich, luscious and musical. I have deter- 
mined to get one of these Story & Clark pianos for 
my own use, for I know I can put it into my room and 
sell it right from there and make money on it. These 
instruments are bound to sell; bound to, there's no 
question about it, and you'll say so when you see the 
latest styles. 

Poor Rice has had a tough time of it, but despite 
all he has many friends, and I would not be surprised 
to see him step up lively again and do something. I 
guess one trouble with Rice is that he does not know 
what the piano cost him to produce. A friend of his 
said to me yesterday in the Wellington Chapel that 
Rice was no financier, although he thought he was 
one. Well, that may be so, and that would account 
for the assertion that he does not know what it actu- 
ally costs to make a piano, Counting the cost on 
paper is one thing, but the actual cost is quite an- 
other. This is one of the bad features of the busi- 
ness, for manufacturers who do not know the actual 
cost of construction are apt to undersell and thereby 
break the whole market, Rice can show you on 
paper just what it cost him to make a Schaeffer 
piano, but my friend contends that the paper calcu- 
lation never fitted the facts, Did Rice ever put the 
cost of money into the construction cost of pianos? I 
wonder if he did. 

se * 

By the way, how much do piano men pay in the 
way of shaves for money? How much are they 
shaved? I understand that the Hallet & Davis con- 
cern here paid as high as 1 per cent. per month, 
and that Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, paid as high 
as 2 per cent. a month, that is 24 per cent. dis- 
count, and on short loans I hear more is charged. I 
know a case of a small piano man in a small town 
who borrowed $100 for one month from a shaver who 
charged him $5, and when the piano man brought his 
little $100 note the shaver handed him $95. When the 


i 


afew days ago. I said he would do just what he is 
now doing—nothing. 
“* * 

I just heard of a traveling piano salesman who 
hasn't taken a drink since January1. Neither has he 
sold a piano since then. He has consigned some, but 
that doesn’t count when you're drinking. Why, 
then, should it count when you're not drinking. All 
this talk about drinking piano salesmen is rubbish. 
When a whole lot of piano men get together and have 
a little jovial time some nasty tell-tale or alarmist or 
hypocrite enlarges upon the innocent racket and 
makes a great tale of woe and distress of it, Half the 
time there is nothing to it but good fellowship, and 
frequently considerable business is done too. Never 
listen to the gossip who runs out of the Wellington 
over to Steger’s to tell of the awful times across the 
way and the drunken piano men gathered there. 
There are no drunken piano men. It’s all rubbish, 
and everybody knows it. 

*s*# 


There was a pidno sold at retail for cash last week 
in Omaha. 

*e# * 

I received the following communication a few days 
ago from Hancock, Mich.: 

DEAR Mr. PocceT—What you don't know about the piano busi- 
ness I should like toknow. Therefore I would like to ask you to 
tell me: : 

Ist. Is a warranty on a piano worth anything? 

2d. How much can I get for a coHection of warranties ? 

3d. Does it make any difference whose they are? 

4th. Can I get anything extra for framed ones? 

Sth. Can I get anything extra for warranties of pianos all paid up? 

Yours, e+? 

That isn't so bad. I did not reply because I shall 
reply in these columns, and as this is a dealer he 
reads the paper, and of course must read it or he 
never would have addressed me. 

The mere warranty is worth more than the idea of 
the warranty. When a dealer gives a manufacturer's 
warranty to a purchaser it 's only an idea. The war- 
ranty itself would be worth more if it were printed 
on tissue paper. Of course a collection of warranties 
on tissue paper would be worth something in the way 
of saving in a well regulated household, and it would 
make no difference whose they are. Under those 
circumstances framed warranties would be worth 
nothing, for it would be too much trouble to take 
each one out of the frame. The last question is an- 
swered in these answers, 

** * 

It is remarkable to observe how many dealers there 
are who are not even educated in the rudiments of 
the business. A dealer asked me the other day 
whether, if he agreed to tune a piano for a customer 
three times a year, it would not be all right if his 
tuner would tune the treble the first time, the bass 
the next time and the middle register the next time. 
Of course I told him that was all right. What's the 
use arguing with such a man? As he left me] told 
him always to instruct his tuner to take a tuning 
hammer along when he goes out to tune pianos. 

Another dealer recently asked me what excuse he 
should make when parties who have purchased come 
to him with the complaint that the piano has become 





rusty around the pins and strings. I told him to tell 
them that the piano is standing in a damp place. 
‘I'm living with my mother-in-law and I sold her the 


month came around he wanted to renew, and it was piano; what am I going to do?” ‘Oh,” I gasped, 
granted, and he gave the shaver a new $100 note and | «that changes it.”. Surely here was a dilemma. The 
a $5 bill, and so it was kept up for years, and is going | mother-in-law had left the placing of the piano with 


on to-day. That kind of business will kill anyone. 
*-* * 

Iremember distinctly speaking some six or eight 
years ago to a big New York piano man about dis- 
counts, and he said: ‘‘ Let me tell you as a rule that 
no man can compete in piano manufacturing who pays 
more than 6 per cent. for money.” Probably that is 
the trouble with a good many concerns. They are 
and have been paying too much for the use of money. 
Now, as far as I am concerned, I would say that as 
soon as a firm finds that it is going to be shaved the 
best thing to do is to call its creditors and let them 
advise in the matter, for just as sure as the shave 
comes along ‘and becomes part of the business the 
business will get a black eyé and the creditors will 
later on be called in, anyhow. It’s all nonsense to 
hope against hope. Twelve, 15, 20, 24 per cent. in- 
terest or discount will bankrupt Rothschilds, much 
less a piano and organ business. 

** * 


“What's the manufacturer of the gold string 








piano going to do if Bryan is elected?” I was asked 


| the piano man. 


Well,” said I, after a while, ‘tell 
her that’s the proper thing with all fine pianos.” ‘‘I 
did,” said he, ‘‘and she called me a fool for taking 
her for a fool.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘exchange the piano 
for another.” ‘‘I haven't got as good a one in stock 
as that, and my wife uses it and I don't care to have 
a cheap piano in the house.” I lost patience then and 


told him I could advise him no further. However, I 
asked him whose make it was and he said it was a 
stencil. I looked at him four minutes and half and 
shook his hand, mournfully glancing at his whiskers. 
He asked me where the Rock Island depot was and I 
took him there. ‘‘Do you sing?” he finally asked 
on the platform, I told him no. ‘‘I do,” he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘and do you know my favorite song ?” 
he asked. Itold himno. ‘‘My Mother-in-Law Is a 
Lady.” ‘All aboard!” cried the conductor, and | 
took the car back or rather it took me back. Some 


of these dealers—well. 
*s # 


If I thought I could do any business in New York I 


would come on, although this is a great summer re- , 


sort for those who haven't got money enough to 
leave here. But I guess there is enough business go- 
ing on in New York without me. Any firms there 
shipping pianos by the carload at present? Lots of 
cars to be had just now. Lots of loads, too. But 
how about the pianos ? Any to be had in New York? 
M. T. Poccer. 


The Piano Exhibit at Berlin's 


Exposition. 

[/n the last issue of this paper appeared an article from 
the pen of Mr. Reinhard Kochmann descriptive of the 
musical merchandise exhibits at the Berliner Gewerbe 
Ausstellung. The appended letter from the same writer 
was intended as an initiatery one, but a delay in the 
European mails prevented its being so used. Of course 
tt will be read in conjunction with the former one.—Evs, 
Tue Musicar Courier.] 

BERLIN, June 11, 1806, 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
HEN I promised you to write an article about 
my “‘ first impressions "’ of the piano department 
at the Berliner Gewerbe Ausstellung I thought the con- 
tract an easy one. However, when I arrived upon the 
field of Berlin’s honor and pride this morning to be again 
impressed by the display of pianos (as I told you, I had 
been there twice before, but failed to recollect any direct 
‘* first’’ impression), I found that I had shouldered a rather 
serious obligation. 

Although I was mentally well prepared for the reception 
of anything akin to an impresssion, I must confess my 
interest was but seldom aroused beyond the common 
level, and I do not even now remember where it really 
began and where it ended; in other words, I did not ex- 
perience a single genuine “‘ first’ impression. 

The chief reason lies, no doubt, in the fact that I wan- 
dered into Gruppe XII. (musical instruments, &c.) without 
being exactly aware that I had left the furniture depart- 
ment adjoining. Maybe had I gone through the division 
for metal wares on the other side, and had one of Fratis’ 
big hand organs or merry-go-round orchestrions warned 
me of my approach to the Temple of the Muses, I would 
have been more on the alert for a sensation. 

Well, I was there, and the best I could do was to screw 
up my attention to the danger limit of a critic. I tried to 
obtain a fairly collective view of the ‘‘Gruppe,"’ or even 
a portion of it, from various points, but soon saw the 
futility of my efforts. Unlike the system prevailing at 
Chicago, which left it to each individual exhibitor to erect 
a booth according to his own artistic tastes or the length 
of his purse (the piano makers generally suffer no want 
in either direction) in the allotted space, the committee 
on installation has here provided accommodations on @ 
certain ready-made, uniform and cheap basis, with little 
attempt at decoration. 

On both sides of a broad centre aisle are so-called 
‘*Cojen’’ (the proper American term would be “stalls” 
or ‘‘ box stalls’’) of different size (the majority about 12 
feet by 12 feet), separated by a plain wooden partition 
about 10 feet high and painted a light olive green. Of the 
privilege to decorate the interior of the stalls on lines be 
fitting a piano display, only a few exhibitors availed them- 
selves to an appreciable extent, though most of them have 
covered the floor with carpet or linoleum, and, for the 





protection against moisture from above (the roof of the 








PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUB, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 

THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. 





CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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building leaks in several places) some have put up a can- 
vas ceiling. If, as one of the young ladies in attendance ¢ 
complained to me, it becomes necessary on rainy days to 
cover the instruments with rubber spreads to prevent seri- 
ous injury, it cannot surprise anyone that the piano 
people did not invest much money in draperies and orna- 
ments. 

C. Bechstein has by far the most prominent location— 
an elevated platform in the shape of a semicircle at the 
end of one of the two rooms—and also shows .the most 
complete collection of instruments, all superb in workman- 
ship and mechanism, and in their finish especially adapted 
to the climate they are intended for. Of the several original 
designs I will mention a concert grand in white and gold, 
with tinted carvings, representing Wagnerian opera ideals ; 
an upright in First Empire style (dark mahogany), one of 
teakwood in Japanese style, and a third one of Old English 
design in antique mahogany. A very unique creation is, 
furthermore, a small upright with movable keybeard in- 
tended for orchestra pits, and which, through very simple 
contrivances, can be readily transformed into a director's 
music desk. 

J. L. Durpen stands next in line with his exhibit. I 
need not say one word as to excellence of construction, 
because the product of this firm is world famous, and de- 
servedly so. Among the special cases shown the following 
arrested my attention: a baby grand in walnut, style 
Henry II.; an upright, rococo style (Louis XV.), in ivory 
finish, with tinted floral carvings across the front, and an 
upright in dark mahogany, First Empire style. Particular 
credit for innovations design and finish also deserve 
G. Schwechten, Carl Ecke, Pianoforte Fabrik ‘‘ Euterpe’’ 
(Albert Gast & Co.), F. Risener and Julius Pfaffe. To the 
exhibits of these houses I will give a more detailed con- 
sideration when you ask me to write my “second’’ im- 
pressions. Until then I may also defer the general tech- 
nical discussion of the piano display. I cannot, however, 
close this narrative without stating that, in my opinion, 
impartial and unbiased as you know it to be, the piano in- 
dustry of Berlin has made marked progress during the past 
decade in almost every department of construction, and 
that, while a good many things in connection with its rep- 
resentation at the Berliner Gewerbe Ausstellung could 
have been better, on the whole the showing made reflects 
credit upon every participant. 


Yours sincerely, 
REINHARD KocHMANN. 


BRE 
Webber’s Tragic Death. 

ILLIAM B, TREMAINE, W. A. Webber, 
G. H. Davis and Frank Buscher sailed for Jamaica 
Bay last Saturday afternoon. The point of embarkment 
was the Hudson River Yacht Club quarters at Ninety- 
second street and North River. At Forty-second street 
the yacht containing the party was run into and Mr. Web- 
ber lost his life. Mr. Webber was about fifty-four years 
of age and the head of the paper cutting department of 

the Zolian Company at their factory at Meriden, Conn. 

Regarding the accident Wm. B. Tremaine said: 

“We were sailing down against the tide, with a north- 
west wind, which was very puffy. We hugged the Jersey 
shore in order to avoid the tide—got along nicely until 
opposite Forty-second street, when we were signaled by 
a tug, which was coming out from its berth with a large 
Schooner in tow. The captain of the tug requested us to 
go about so that he could have room to get the schooner 
far enough away from the tug to permit him to handle 
her properly. We went about and stoud almost directly 
actoss the river on the New York shore. Immediately 
after ‘going about, we discovered the ferryboat coming 
tight toward us at about 100 or 150 yards from us; she 
seemed to be coming at full speed. Webber and I were 
in the cockpit, with Davis at the helm. Webber, who was 
very timid, seemed to lose his head. We, of course, all 
Saw that unless the ferryboat stopped we would be run 
down, as our sails had not fully caught the wind and we 
had no steerage way; we were, therefore, utterly helpless 
for the moment. 

“As soon as we discovered the situation, my first thought 
was evidently the same as Webber’s, who stood up, ready, 
when the ferryboat struck us, to reach up and grasp the 
front deck of the ferryboat, expecting, of course, assistance 
tohelp us on board; but on second thought, knowing the 
direction of the wind and its puffy condition, I concluded 
it would be the very worst possible thing to do, and started 
to go across to the starboard side, calling to Webber 
to come, and supposed that he was right behind me. The 
ferryboat struck the boom, which eased away, at the same 
time drawing our bowsprit under the ferryboat, and in 
(lose proximity to the wheel, which at that moment com- 
Menced to back water. I was standing at the mast at this 





to jump into the water. All this time I had not the slight- 
est doubt or fear for my personal safety until Frank called 
my attention to the wheel, saying. ‘We are lost, the 
wheel will grind us to pieces!’ I hollered as loud as I 
could to stop the wheels, at the same time grasping one 
of the stanchions under the ferryboat, getting my arm 
around it and holding on for dear life to keep us from 
going under the paddle-wheel. It was only about an in- 





W. A. WEBBER. 


stant that I was able to hold on, but it seemed a long; 
time, however, it was sufficient to prevent us from touch- 
ing the wheel, and at this moment the bell rang and the 
wheel ceased to revolve. In the meantime I heard a ter- 
rible crash, and immediately after a splash into the water. 
I supposed it was our mast. A moment after we were free 
from the ferryboat, with the boom broken in the centre 
the sail ripped from one end to the other, stanchions pulled 
out, and the guide rail of the tiller torn off—-in fact, the 
boat was in the most dilapidated condition fossible. I 
called to Frank, asking where Webber and Davis were. 
He pointed to the ferryboat. I saw Davis standing on the 
rear of the ferryboat, called to him and asked him where 
Webber was. He pointed to the water. I looked down 
and saw a boat thrown overboard from a large four-mast 
schooner, immediately after a man jump into the water, 
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surface; but no movement or struggling. I inquired of 
Frank whether Webber had been struck. He replied be 
thought not, but had jumped into the water. In the meap- 
time the confusion had taken my attention from the boat, 
until some one from one of the other vessels hollered for 
us to look out. I then saw we were drifting and the wind 
was taking us into the jaws of another tow. We imme- 
diately dropped the sail, and I got hold of the jib-sheet 
rope, told Frank to grasp the tiller, and I took charge of 
the boat. 

‘** We managed to get into the dock just a few piers below 
the Weehawken ferry, where we were surrounded by quite 
a crowd of dock hands; none of them, however, could give 
us any information in regard to the man who jumped over- 
board, and so we waited in suspense for an hour and a 
half for Mr. Davis to return, hoping we could hear some- 
thing favorable of poor Webber. I do not remember of 
ever spending such an hour and a half before. The mo- 
ment Davis arrived I inquired about Webber, and he said, 
‘Poor Webber was dead, Mr. Tremaine, before he struck 
the water." I asked him how he got aboard the ferryboat. 
He said, ‘ When I started to the front of the boat, Webber 
crept under the sai] and waited the approach of the ferry- 
boat, and, as soon’as it godt near enough, he jumped and 
caught the front of the boat. He (Davis) called to him 
three times to let go, as he saw at once the danger he was 
in from the boom. At the same time he grasped the boom 
and tried to keep it from striking Mr. Webber. Ali this 
time there was no effort made whatever on board the 
ferryboat to assist us; in fact, the passengers were 
thoroughly demoralized—the women screaming and rush- 
ing back to the cabin, followed by the men. 

‘* Poor Webber was left hanging until the crash came. 
A puff of wind came, breaking the boom in the centre and 
throwing Davis forward. He said it was a matter of get- 
ting under the ferryboat or making an effort to grasp the 
floor of same. This he did, and, being an athlete, threw 
himself up, got his chin over, and with the aid of the left 
hand, which held him in this position, he reached with his 
right hand and caught the netting that was on the side of 
the boat and drew himself up. Shortly after the snapping of 
the boom Webber dropped into the water. Mr. Davis stated 
that he saw the boom strike Mr. Webber and pin him to the 
boat,’and as we sheered around it seemed to be grinding 
his head against the side of the ferryboat, and of course, 
as soon as released, his body dropped into the water and 
out of sight.”’ 

Mrs. Webber has been in Somerville, Mass., with her 
daughter, spending the summer. Immediately after the 
accident they went to their home in Meriden. 

Up to the bom of going to press the body of Mr. Webber 
had not been recovered. 








and at the same time Webber's head appeared above the 
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time, and turned to see where Webber was, and saw 
Frank Buscher (Davis’ assistant) standing near me as | 
White as a sheet, with purple lips and trembling all over. | 


“I thought he was going to faint away or drop over- 
board, bat he spoke and said, * Let us stick to the boat.’ | 
Thad planned when the boat was struck, if she were upset, | 
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Virgil Practice Clavier Factory. 
HE New York 7imes a few days ago said of the 
Virgil Practice Clavier Company's new factory: 

“The new factory at Steinway, L. I., of the Virgil Practice 

Clavier Company, and which is so nearly completed that 
it wili be fully occupied by the company about the mid- 
dic of July, is both substantial and commodious. The 
erection of the new factory was rendered necessary by 
the largely increased demand for the instruments made 
by this company, a demand which it could not supply 
while it was in the cramped quarters of the old factory 
in West Forty-fifth ‘street, this city. The company has 
largely outgrown the facilities of the old factory, and 
there was a crying demand for more space in the differ- 
ent departments. The Virgil company also felt that it 
was a great desideratum to have all the different depart- 
ments of the manufacture of the claviers grouped under 
one roof, so that not only the facilities for turning 
out the instruments might be greatly increased, but 
also that every article used in the instruments could 
be made in one establishment. It could not extend the 
factory in this city, so it went over to Steinway, where an 
excellent and convenient location was secured not very far 
from the Steinway piano factory. New buildings have 
been erected there, in which every part of the Virgil prac- 
tice clavier, the hardware, keys, case and all, can be made 
on the premises, enabling those in charge of the manufac- 
ture to see just what goes into the instrument before it is 
placed in the warerooms. 

“The Virgil Practice Clavier is an adjunct to the thor- 
oagh study of the piano and its technique. It is a tone- 
less piano with an action that can be adjusted so as to 
strengthen or weaken it at will. The purpose of the cla- 
vier is to make the touch accurate, firm, vgiorous, elastic, 
sensitive, discriminative, delicate, enduring and finished. 
It steps the annoyance from piano practice, saves a good 
piano, and has many other advantages which commend it 
for scholar and finished player as well. The most eminent 
pianists use it, and indorse it highly for the mechanical 
portion of piano playing. 

‘The new factory will be a vast improvement over the 
one now occupied by the company. It consists of two 
three-story buildings, one of brick and the other of frame. 
The buildings form a hollow square on a plot of ground 
which has a frontage of 100 feet on Theodore street and a 
depth of 125 feet. With the yard for the storage of lum- 
ber the area of the establishment is 60,000 square feet. 
The ground floor of the brick building, which faces on 
Theodore street, is set apart for the general offices of the 
company, the delivery and shipping departments, and the 
office of Frederick Funke, the general manager. The floor 
above will be used entirely for the manufacture of keys 
for the claviers, and the third floor will be taken up by the 
varnishing and polishing rooms, 

‘The ground floor of the frame structure will be the 
mill room, where all the lumber will be cut and sawed, 
ready to be turned into cases, The second floor will be 
used for the manufacture of the cases and for active work 
exclusively, and on the third will be the finishing depart- 
ment, while every instrument made will be examined and 
tested before it leaves the factory. 

** Sixty men will be constantly employed in the new fac- 
tory. They are all skilled workmen and the company is 
justly proud of the work they turn out. The Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier Company has been in existence six years. It 


are: Edward M. Bowman, president and £. S. Virgil, 
secretary and treasurer. Owing to the demand in the 
West for Virgil practice claviers, the company will in 
September open a branch office in Chicago."’ 





Current Chat and Changes. 
Theodore Pfafflin, of Chickering & Sons’ New York 
house, accompanied by his wife, spent Suuday in 


Swatara, Pa., on a visit to his recently married daughter. 
** *# 


Hamilton & Jenkins will open a new store in Bramwell, 
W. Va. 


**# 

The Strauss Piano Company, of Gainesville, Ill., will 
begin business about August 1. 
** * 

H. B. Tremaine, of the AZolian Organ Company, who 

went to Quogue, L. I., to recoup his health, has decided 


to try White Lake, and is there now. 
*e** 


J. T. Elliott, music dealer, Sullivan, Ill., is reported to 


have recorded a chattel mortgage. 
** * 


William Andrews, of Decatur, Ind., will open a music 
store in Geneva, Ind., in a few weeks. 
*s*# # 
Henry Gennett, vice-president of the Star Piano Com 
pany, Richmond, Ind., is enjoying a vacation at Buzzard's 
Bay. 


*** 
David Quattlebaum has sold his sheet music business 


in St. Paul, Minn., to his brother Julius. 
*e # 


H. H. Hale, Athens, Ga., has given a real estate mort- 
gage for $600. 


ss & 

Hurtean & Fourcher, dealers in pianos, organs and 
sheet music, Montreal, Can., are reported to have dis- 
solved partnership. 


* 2 # 
Jas. Harden & Son, Sterling, Ill., is reported as giving 
a deed of $4,000 to Jas. Harden. 


*_* * 
William K. Beard, & Brother dealers in pianos, organs 
and musical merchandise, Quebec, have sold their busi- 


ness to Storrs & Riordan. 
** 


H. A. Rahd, Augusta, Me., has given a chattel mort- 
gage for $375. 


** 

A. Bowman, San Francisco, Cal., dealer in pianos, 
organs and musical merchandise, is reported to have given 
judgment for $4,300. 


**# 
A chattel mortgage for $1,000 is recorded against Chas. 
H. Howland, Boston (Charlestown), Mass. 


*#*# x 
John Mitchell and Alfred L. Greenman have formed a 
copartnership, for the purpose of carrying on the music 


business in Marion, Ind. 
see 


John West, proprietor of the Clarkston flour amills, 
Clarkston, Mich., has purchased an interest in the S. E. 
Clark & Co. music house, Detroit. 

#2 
Conrad Berg, who conducted a small musical instru- 
ment business in San Francisco, has given a mortgage to 
Mrs. C. G. Benedict for $1,700. 

**#@ 
C. H. Rundel, who recently resigned from the house of 





is incorporated under the laws of this State, and its officers 


A. W. Fischer, Los Angeles, Cal., to go with the Gardner 


& Zellner Piano Company, of the same city, is now in 
» New York visiting Geo. Steck & Co. and Chickering & 
Sons. 


a2 s*## 
C. G. Simenton, dealer in organs and sacred music, San 
Francisco, will retire from business as soon as his stock is 
disposed of, and will engage in evangelical work. 








Bent’s Creat Catalogue. 
Ppt P. BENT, of Chicago, the piano manu- 
facturer of ‘*Crown'’ fame, never does things by 
halves, as is once more witnessed in his new catalogue 
with flexible cover, just to hand. It is a great book for 
piano men of all kinds and conditions to study, and em- 

braces far more than the usual piano catalogue. 

Of course the various styles of the ‘‘Crown”’ pianos are 
amply described and illustrated—and they are styles re- 
markable for originality and novelty—and the operations 
of the orchestral attachment and Practice Clavier are ex- 
plained fully. All the ‘‘Crown” pianos except Style J 
have these attachments. 

Then we find the Bent factory completely illustrated, 
both exterior and interior; all the departments and the 
groups of workmen of the various sections photographed. 
This constitutes twenty-two pages of illustration alone 
showing the ‘‘Crown"’ factory in working condition. 

Hereupon follow the testimonials of such musicians and 
pianists as S. B. Mills, Fred. H. Pease, Max Maretzek, 
W. S. B. Mathews, Hugh A. Clarke. S. N. Penfield, 
X. Scharwenka, and pages on pages of other encomiums on 
the ‘Crown "’ piano. 

Mr. Bent th.n follows with his World's Columbian vic- 
tories, showing diplomas, &c., and the tributes from the 
many State managers in whose State buildings the 
‘*Crown"’ pianos were used during the fair. 

Following this long array come the press comments on 
Mr. Bent's establishment, his methods and his pianos, and 
they are most flattering. 

Suggestions regarding the proper use of the ** Crown” 
orchestral attachment and the Practice Clavier are ap- 
pended, together with musical examples of the imitations 
that can be effected. For instance, the harp, the zither, 
the banjo, the guitar, the mandolin, the bagpipes, the 
music box, the ancient instruments such as the spinet, 
clavichord and harpsichord. 

Altogether this catalogue book, as we may term it, isa 
most comprehensive study of the whole ‘‘Crown”’ establish- 
ment over which Mr. Bent presides, and every dealer should 
get hold of a copy and digest it mentally to learn how ex- 
tended has become the character of the pianv business, for 
this catalogue shows new and interesting phases of it not 
known before 
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require more effort than others. If 
you want the easiest selling style 
ever manufactured, try a WEAVER 
STYLE LEADER. five or six oc- 
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Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and . 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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Warerooms ; GO1 Washington St., Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


IN THE WORLD. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
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The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Kéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Raroxyton and Euphonium 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


A’ 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO, (Limited), 


Worcester, Maes. 
‘ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
: 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Ce 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


Por over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are «til! the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONL Mr. WM. SCHUBEPT, Mr. &. De La COVA 
Ma. J. P. COUPA | San: CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. FERRER, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mek N LEPKOWSKI, 
Mx. N. W. GOULD, Me LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 

merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here ia 

the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, sotwithstanding all 
t ts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


oK Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO.. 


Factories at Columbia Heights 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il). 
All mail should be semi te the effiee. 
Send for Catalegue.——iin 


iid. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicage, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO Cé., 





























» MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGET PIANOS. 
able FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
the > Sand rot Our New CaTALocun, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


: —— MADE BY — 
| THE SINGER PIANO CO. 
0. 235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI. 








PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 te 322 West 43rd Street, 
NHVY YORK. 


No. 248 Wabash Avente, 
ORIOCAGO. 








Y 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Ete, 


WEGMAN & CO, 
Piano Manufecturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. Y- 


—THE——_ 


so, MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


ee’ THE SPIES PIANO 
7 MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Wavy YORE. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..”, "4 


PIaANos. * 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS 


o— : = 3 
Pen atta te FIRST-CLASS JX A NWos IN EVERY RESPECT. | 


—tt—APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 























Petapiianed In: in 1849. 


EMERSON 


-  PIAN@S. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Keasonuble. 
Every Instrument Ful y Warranted. 








MWLUSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


118 Boytston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar er nstruction 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr , 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


ISAAC 1 GOLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
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NEW YORK. 
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JOHN FRIEDRICH & Bro., Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 


}mporters and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS ORGANS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
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Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


Our Factory .. 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 
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Without a Rival for Tone, Beis Yanga apr e) or Ae 


The ndéperdent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANuFActurERs, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizazetu Street.) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER 8T., Na YWoRkz.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1680 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 














SAMPLES ON BAND 9O% FOR cle icon as 
for United S ‘ 
WILLIAM TORK & BRO., A8°n** £08 Unite oa WABAS ive. © Cnicago. TORS: 


G.-W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


asides tata OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
_____ 113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
STUART PIANOS,| 2efore You Buy a 


MANUFACTURED BY BOEHM FLUTE 
A. q. STUART * C0, Own MAN, in ADOF! a « 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. | pitch easy speaking, neat finish. 














uarantee for pure 








G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany).| yr greuee 


This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


BEHR BROS. & C0. Pianos. 


Wareroems and Factory, 202-208 1 ith Ave. and 656 West 20th St., 
NEV YOF;E.. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.&C. FISCHER. 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 

















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEJMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


1509-161 E. 126th ah, New Yerk, 115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 


Warerooms: 
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Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


Vd) 
y A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchan, 
“ able metal note disks. fr 


“ pbhete 
clock work’ which also can be drivi 
The only mechanical i ed 
Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 


Vibrations of the strings are regulat 
of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
in most countries. 


CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zither . 








ed with a crank or with a 
power for child- 
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roduces correct and 


are heard separately and successively. 


lated by a most ingenious 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 








Established 1839. 


lar 9 oy © £09 Sroment wy Lag we 
Aven ew York; Arcade 
bid 16th Street, 


HALLET & DAVIS 60,’$ PIANOS. 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, be poe naa and Cenvents. 


Wabash A Chica 
icvcland, Ohio ; Main rect, teas’ 





Denver, or, Oot. sate Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


Avenue, Washington, D. 


. BPACTORIES: Boston, Mass. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 11 


{47th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
6 W. 125th St. 








‘LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


mMoOoCcsRsasesTsaHM WN. TF. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


“MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PLANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereoeme: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW WATER MOTORS. 


Por Organs, Molians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 

No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00, No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 Hast Lombard &t., Baltimore, Md. 





MALCOLM, LOVE puns. 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 





THE RUSSELL PLANO CO, 











ng Stark & Strack Piane Ce, 
“ The Removed to 
pore | 249 & 251 S. Jeffersen St., 
La CHICAGO, ILL. 








R. W. Tanner & Son “ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 308 & 40@ West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
4176 WEST MADISUN 4T., 








Dolgeville, N. ¥. , 2ern 
DAVENPORT & TREACY, THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


PIANO HAROWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 














Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’lonneur and Gold 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO 





Staid Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


184th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





(FRANCIS CONNOR, sx. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
WAREROOMS: 4 East 42D STREET, 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found nly in the *CROWN ” Pianos. 

IT GIVE . YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 

out intertoviog: a particle with the instrument itself, 

THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 

PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVE? KR without any 

tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desi 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor, Washington Bout ad & 8 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


»+. PIANOS... 





St, 





Recelved hest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial at tion, 1876, and are —/ to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 


five years. (2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





Oo. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 


“Tlic Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCK PORT, N. Y. 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
note, is the 


« KALOPHON,”” ™423!xct3res 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well a music, and greatest 
durabi LS a of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON” has forty-eight steel tongues, 





music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated catalogue on jemand. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woond, 









bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 







best English Gut, 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-May; kneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
S18 6 80 Rast 80th 8t., Bow Terk. 


LIST OF ouUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral, N. ¥., 
eo ; St. George’s ch. 
N. Y. St. gy M.E.Ch, 
N. Y., “i Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch.,N-Y..3 Brooklyn Taber- 
Piret Presb 


acie, ¢ yterian, 
fladel 
ilade' el ores ty Trinity Cd Cae 













New Oct Srtenna 8; oan 
burgh R. C. Cathedrel, 4 








rw: S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER @ SON, 
PARIS AND New YorK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
% WARREN ST., - New Yor«g, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YorkK Fac TORY: 8&8, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


POoLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 














§ Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





T 





i 
n 


po- 
ats 
& 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





} WESSELL,NieKEL &GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YorRntktZt. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvOoRYVYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 5 
ESSEX, CONN. § 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 








THE 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


PITILADELPI/T/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


sry ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


E i. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


RESPECT 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for sol.dity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 








Established 1852. 


se —— 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


. Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON, 


FACTORY: 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 





WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ; Fiue and Reed. °. Voice or Unvoiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrH ORGAN MA . 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1895. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfec: instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and don estic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicati 

Masical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in ali its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct; the greatest care 1s exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos: BUFFET Paris (Bvette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUES celebrated Violin Bows 


meee HURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
96 to O86 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. ¥. 


PAINTER & EWING, 


on application. 
JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers 
PIANOS. 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 











Straube Pianos. 


— MANUFACTURED BY —- 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL 











NOs A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


Branch is the inven 
tion of GuerTure 
Korewer, in Gera 
Reuss (Germany) 
The belly needs no 
longer brass tip ings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of UNE 
piece of leather, mm 
accordance with 


For 57 years- made on honor—sold on merit 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 





own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Guenther 's patented 
process he cor 








A. M. McPhail Piano Co., ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
4 ad off Le give 8 
leasi i] i] ot i 
Boston. rset Eee Weemest ohiitats ely named 
“THE TRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” The 


Guenther py Accordeons are most favorably known, 




























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neo. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 








PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALFRED DOLGEH a2 SOn 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD << 


a ewe 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 
CovVvARAD wits FINE Barn. 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 

of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 

covering 

machine. A 

(Signed) Mar, i tal 
e 











K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


on 





110-112 East 13th Street. NEW YORE. 





Saas 


PIANOS 


STORY 
& AND 
aan So 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. 





STARR PIANOS. 








Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


CONOVER 












aasak [4 oe" he ee 


